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PARIS AND THE PARIBTANS. 


BY EMILY J. 


AT THD BARRICADES. 


MARVEL is Paris. “The old Romans 
loved it, and called it their.‘‘ dear Lutetia;’’ and 
ever since—that is, for eighteen hundred years— 
it has exercised an influence, political, social, and 
intellectual, equalled by no other city in the 
civilized world. All through the Middle Ages, 
Paris was to Europe what Athens had been to 
Greece, what Rome had been to Italy. To-day, 
French art stands foremost, French fashions rule, 
and greater than all, French ideas pervade the 
world, And when we speak of France, we mean, 
to a great degree, Paris: for Paris, after all, is 
the soul of France. 

The contrast between London and Paris, even 
in outward appearance, is very striking. - With 
all its wealth, and it is the wealthiest city in the 
World, with all its aristocracy, and its aristocracy 
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is the proudest on earth, London has 
a climate that makes residefice in it 
almost impossible, except to the cock- 
ney-born, who has never known a 
better one. . Its fogs would drive any- 
one to suicide, ‘‘I came here, last 
night,” a staid, middle-aged, church- 
going American once wrote. ‘‘The 
fog is so thick, I cannot see a yard 
before me.’ I am chilled to the bone, 
and oh! so homesick: not for all the 
Bank of England would I stay here 
for another day.” The next morning, 
he was off for Paris. “Ah, this is 
the city,” his next lettersaid. ‘‘There 
is. sunshine, and movement, and 
gaiety, everywhere: ‘the very attri- 
tion raisesvone’s spirits. I drove out 
to St. Cloud, yesterday; and as we 
came down the hill, on our return, we 
saw Paris, in the. distance, lying be- 
low. us, a mass of white buildings, iit 
up by the afternoon sun, the great 
dome of the P m soaring over 
all; and it seemed, after smoke- 
encircled London, almost like a New Jerusalem.” 
Paris is not, however, @ New Jerusalem. But 
it has its attractive features, nevertheless ; ; even 
for the most serious minded. Nor is it as bad as 
it is often painted. - Un for it, the 
worst features have be » until it 
has come to be regard 
Yet it is doubtful if vice | 
in Paris than in London, 1 in, 
Petersburg; and it is eettain that it is more 
You never see, I 


am told, even in the worst quarters of the French 
metropolis, the sights tha you see near Waterloo 
Place, in London, within’a quarter of a mile of 
Westminster Abbey. 
Paris was an oppidan, or fortified town, of the 
ancient Gauls, and was subsequently ; > 
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PARIS, FROM THE HILL BY ST. CLOUD, ~ 


stronghold with the Romans. Travellers are still 
shown, near the Hotel Cluny, some striking 
Roman ruins. As a border town, after the 
break-up of the great empire of Charlemagne, it 
became of the first importance, Gradually, mod- 
ern France grew up around it. The Counts of 
Paris became, by gradual additions of territory, 
kings of the French ; and their descendants held 
the crown, in unbroken succession, from the time 
of Hugh Capet, who first assumed it in 905, to 
that of Louis Capet, who died by the guillotine, 
in 1793. j 

During all this interval, Paris was the centre, 
more or less, of modern civilization. Rome had 
lost its ascendancy ; Constantinople was too far 
off; Vienna and Berlin were, as yet, unknown; 
London was only a great trading town. But, at 
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“NOTRE DAME AT NIGHT. 





the very time when’England was torn by intes- 
tine conflicts, Abélard. was lecturing at Paris; 
and French—Parisian : Freneh—was the polite 
language of Europe. This intellectual influence 
has been maintained to the present day. The 
French may. not. be great original thinkers: in 
that region, perhaps, they yield to others; but 
no.;people equal them in popularizing and dis- 
seminating the thoughts of others. They are, if 
we may so express, the interpreters of England 
and Germany to the world at large. This, too, 
is as true in the political world, as in the literary 
and scientific. The French were the solvent that 
disintegrated feudalism in Europe. Serfdom 
vanished, not only in Franée, but in Europe, 
with the Revolution of ’93. 

The kings of Paris always took pride in adorn- 
ing their capital with stately buildings. Most of 
these edifices, at least those built before the 
Renaissance, have disappeared. Only a few 
survive, and these are ecclesiastical, principally. 
But those that are left have no superiors. The 
Saint Chapelle, the chapel attached to the royal 
palace, built by St. Louis, at the close of the 
twelfth centruy, is the most exquisite gem, ar- 
chitecturally, of its kind, in the world. The 
great cathedral of Notre Dame also remains, 
substantially unaltered, solemn and massive, 
a type irivaluable to the student, because it 
shows the earliest development of French Gothic. 
St. Germain |’ Auxerre, the tower of St. Jacques, 


the Hotel Cluny, and other medieval edifices are - 


of unrivalled beauty. Here and there, in odd 
by-ways, the traveller comes upon remains of 
domestic architecture: an oriel window, a round 
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tower, @  pahoaich wily ; but they are compara- 
tively few, the whole of Paris nearly having been 
rebuilt since the fifteenth century. 

‘The oldest of the more sumptuous edifices is 
the palace of the Louvre; and the oldest portion 
of this is the southern end, opposite St. Germain 
l Auxerre. It was at one of the windows, looking 
across to that church, that Charles IX. stood, and 
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witteane the massacre eof St. Bartholomew. The 
Louvre, as it now exists, is much larger than the 
original palace. It stretches algng the Seine, 
northwardly, for more than a mile, and finally 
joins the Tuileries. On one side, it is bounded 
by the river; on the other, by the Rue Rivoli. 
The Louvre is really a series of palaces, con- 
structed around successive courtyards. A large 
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portion of it is devoted to a picture-gallery. 
Different sovereigns, from Francis I. down, have 
contributed to its erection; the last having been 
Napoleon III., who built the pavilions at the 
northern end. The Tuileries palace, begun by 
Catharine de Medici, runs at a right angle from 


the Seine, and forms, so to speak, the northern 3 Paris. 


end of the mass of buildings popularly called the 
Louvre. 

In front of the Tuileries, looking north, is a 
garden, open to the public, and famous for its 
fine chestnut trees. Crowds resort here, daily. 
A band of music plays, dt the public expense. 
A stranger, alone, in Paris, has only to go there, 
to feel that he is not a solitary waif. Everybody 
is gay; and though no one may speak to him, 
there is a certain freemasonry of sympathy 
in the very air, which puts him at his ease, and 
makes him feel, at once, at home. Beyond the 
Tuileries gardens, lies the Place de la Concorde, a 
wide, open, paved space, adorned with fountains, 
and with colossal statues of the great cities of 
France. It is surrounded by splendid public 
buildings. In various directions, from this, open 
magnificent avenues. But the finest view is in 
the direction of the Champs Elysees. The eye 
follows the broad avenue, known by that name, 
and lined, on either side, with superb private 





residences, until it rests on the Arc de Triomphe, 
crowning the top of the slope, ‘a mile, or more, 
away. Across the square, dart countless car- 
riages, while the broad streets, in every direction, 
are thronged with pedestrians. Movement and 
life, indeed, ‘are the distinguishing features of 


The people spend most of their time out 
of doors.’ In this, they resemble the ancient 
Greeks and Romans. Nor ig thissingular. The 
Parisians are really a Latin race. They have its 
exuberant vitality, love of display, its eagerness 
to hear the news, and its sensuous enjoyment of 
outward life. 


One sees this, at its highest, on the boulevards. 


THE ARCH OF TRIUMPH. 
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These are wide streets, lined with handsome 
shops and residences. The boulevards were 
originally laid out when the walls of Paris were 
dismantled, on the ground where the walls had 
stood; and hence their name. The sidewalks 
are quite broad. Here, especially in the evening, 
crowds of people saunter to and fro, stopping to 
chat with friends, or to take a cup of coffee, at 
one of the little tables, in front of the cafés. 
The throng is often so dense, that promenading, 
for a time, is impossible; but nobody gets out of 
humor: people jostle each other, with a smile, 
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and an apology: then the blockade, after 
awhile, is broken, and the living stream 
moves on. The street itself, meantime, is 
crowded with carriages, cabs, and other 
pleasure vehicles. All this animating scene 
is. brilliantly lit up, not. only by the public 

. lamps, but by tens of thousands of gas-jets, 
flaming from every window. : 
The Rue Rivoli, which, as we have said, 
runs along one side of the Louvre, is only 
less thronged than the boulevards. It is a 
street of shops. In front of these shops,. 
runs @ covered stone arcade—an excellent 
protection for pedestrians in wet weather. 
Near its centre, a wide space opens; and 
you see, at a distance of a hundred feet, or 
80, an ornamental iren railing, protecting a 
courtyard; and at the end of this, and on 
- either side, you notice a row of uniform 
buildings. This is the Palais Royal, erected 
by Richelieu, and subsequently, until the 
Revolution of ’98, the palace of the Dukes 
of Orleans. The lower story, all round the 
quadrangle, is deyoted to shops, many of them 
those of jewellers. Here, also, is a covered 
arcade. At whatever time of the day you visit 
the Palais Royal, you are sure to see these arcades 
erowded, be the weather fair or foul. A band of 
music plays in the quadrangle, on pleasant days; 
and in this quadrangle are trees and fountains: 
it is called the garden of the Palais Royal. Some 
of the most celebrated cafés of Paris, notably the 

Trois Freres, used to be here. 

The attractions of Paris draw to it thousands 
of the wealthiest families of Europe and America, 


BOULEVARD 8T. DENIS, 


some of whom reside there permanently, and all 
of whom contribute to its wealth. In this way, 
the great French capital levies a tribute of mil- 
lions annually, What Dublin is to Ireland, what 


London to England, what Vienna to Austria, what 
Berlin to Germany, that Paris is to the whole 
civilized world. In the same sense, it is a scien- 
tific, literary, and artistic centre. It is a magnet 
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that attracts all, The ordinary Parisian, asacon- ; ever leaves it, it is in hopes of making a fortune 
sequence, is extremely self-satisfied. He fancies ; elsewhere; and his ambition is to return to it, 
himself, not unnaturally, the ‘‘ centre ofall observ- § before he dies. The boulevards are, to him, what 
ers.’’ To him, Paris is really the heaven that San- ; the forum was to the ancient Roman. 


derson said it was to ‘‘ good Americans.”” Ifhe} The Parisians excel in most matters of taste. 


PALAIS ROYAL AT NIGHT. 


This is shown, not only by the empire they hold ; portion of it is devoted, at present, to a gallery for 
over fashion, but by their supremacy in art, and ; French art, where the pictures of deceased artists 
’ elsewhere. A Parisian woman has that natural ? —of course, the masterpieces—are placed. It is 
sense, not only of the. beautiful in the abstract, 2 on this side of the Seine, also, that the Pantheon is 
but of its fitness as applied to the individual, that; located. Originally built, in the reign of Louis 
enables her to dress becomingly, even out of the } XV., for a church, it was, at the Revolution, 
cheapest. materials. This places her, in that; dedicated to the’memory of illustrious French- 
respect, head and shoulders above her sex, the } men. Hence its name. Here, likewise, is the 
world over. The Parisian artists have no rivals ; Invalides, a hospital for army veterans. It was 
in technical execution; and though, in this gene-: founded by Louis XIV.; but has been greatly 
ration, they are deficient in ideality, it was not } enlarged since, the first Napoleon holding it in 
so in the past, and may not be so in generations ; especial favor. Under its gilded dome, which is 
which areto follow. Paris—if we call the porce- ; a landmark for all Paris, the great soldier lies, 
lain of Sevres Parisian, which it really is—is the ; in a vault of the richest marbles, On this side 
only place, in Europe, where a distinct style in; of the river, is the celebrated Latin quarter, 
ceramic art has been developed; for Dres- 
den has never been more than a copyist, and 
principally of Oriental methods; while 
Sevres, whatever we. may think of it as 
compared, with China and Japan, has, at 
least, the merit of being original. This 
supremacy extends through the whole region 
of the beautiful. Has the Celtic blood any- 
thing to do with it? Is the question partly 
one of race? : 

Let us now cross the Seine; for, besides 
the Tuileries and the Louvre, Paris has the 
palace of the Luxembourg. The bridges, 
which span the river, are quite numerous, 
and are all more or less beautiful. The 
views, from these bridges, up and down the 
Seine, are as varied as they are picturesque. 
To stand on the Quai de Louvre, and look 
towards Notre Dame, is to realize what a 
place Paris really is. To come back to the 
Luxembourg, however. It stands in the : : 
min of large ka extensive gardens. A no VIEW Prong Quai gag 
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VIEW FROM ST. GERVAIS. 


where the students live; and here, also, is the 
Institute; and more than one fine, old church, 
St. Sulpice among them. 

The Bois de Boulogne, or Park of Paris, lies 
beyond the Arc de Triomphe, outside the gate of 
Neuilly. During the siege, in 1870, most of its 





as Charlemagne, and with its magnificent palace, 
full of reminiscences of Francis I., and Diana of 
Poictiers, and, later, of Napoleon I., is, itself, 
hardly more distant than an hour's ride by rail. 

Parisians reside, principally, in what are 
called flats. The houses are peculiar. The 
lower story is frequently a shop: above this, is 
a range of low-ceiled apartments, called the 
entresol, generally occupied by tenants of mod- 
erate means: then comes what is denominated the 
first floor, which people of wealth occupy: per- 
sons less rich take the floor above ; and so on, in 
a diminished scale for rent, till the attics are 
reached, which are the homes of the very poor. 
Of course, there are fashionable quarters in 
Paris, as in every other city; and houses occu- 
pied by a single family only; and very many 
stately mansions: the latter called hotels. The 
streets that lie nearest to the Champs Elysees, 
and in the-vicinity of the Pare Monceau, are, 
socially, the most in request. The old Faubourg 
St. Germain, where the French nobles lived, 
before the Revolution, still contains many of 
their stately mansions, built in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, with wide courtyards, 
and carved gateways, behind which the Montmo- 
rencies, Richelieus, and Lauzans lived in haughty 
seclusion. A few of these mansions, indeed, are 


trees were cut down; but others have since been ; still inhabited by the descendants of the original 
planted ; and now the place has recovered nearly } owners ; but the ancient noblesse, as a body, are 
all of its original beauty. It is more artificial } too poor, since the Revolution, to keep up much 
in character than Hyde Park, in London; and, } state; and the “places that knew them, know 


in this respect, resembles the Central Park, of } them no more.” 


Intermarriage with rich heir- 


New York. Ina different direction from Paris, } esses, however, has restored the prosperity of 
is the Park of Vincennes, where was the old } some of the old houses, that had fallen into 


forest, that environed the fortress of that name..; decay. 


Versailles, with its even more stately park, is 
only six miles distant; and St. Cloud is not so 
far; while St. Germain is also close at hand. No 
city in Europe has so many beautiful bits of 
woodland, especially those with historical associ- 
ations, so near to it, as Paris, Fontainbleau, 
with its superb forests, in which are trees as old 


All the old nobility are excessively 
exclusive. 

At the foot of one of the principal boulevards, is 
the beautiful church: of the Madeleine, built in 
the first years of this century, after the model of 
a Greek temple, of the Corinthian order. ' Here, 
most of the fashionable weddings take place. 
By the laws of France, marriage is a civil con- 


the civil marriage is followed’ by a marriage in } The wedding usually occurs in the morning; but 
church, after which there is generally a reception } the gentlemen all go in dress-coats, which is the 
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reverse of the practice in England, where it is de} bride’s parents. But among the well-to-do, 
rigeur to appear in morning costume. People of ; middle class, it is the custom to hire a suite of 
fashion hold these receptions at the house of the ‘ rooms at some public hotel. The less wealthy 








have a curious fashion of driving out to the Bois ; make the thousand beautiful things we buy in 
de Boulogne, after the ceremony. There they { Paris, it is different.- They ‘have no such aspira- 
alight, and form a procession, which is composed } tions; for they are without hope. Their wages 
of the principal: relatives of both families, the’ are low: to save is almost impossible. They 
bride and groom leading off, the bride still wear- ; form, therefore, an inflammable mass of discon- 
ing her wedding-dress and veil. This is generally’ tent, underlying society in Paris, which a spark, 
all the honeymoon taken. ° The wife, if her hus- ; at any time, may explode. It was from the ranks 
band is a shop-keeper, appears at the counter the ; of this class that the Jacobins of ’93 were prin- 
next day. It is the ambition of this class to; cipally recruited. They furnished the fiery 
amass a small competence by middle age; and, as { spirits who fought at the barricades in ’30, and 
the Parisian shop-keepers are hot extravagant, } again in ’48; it was they who held Cavaignaec at 
and never live for display, they usually succeed. : bay, for three days, during the terrible July of 

With the artisans, those whose deft fingers ° the latter year: and to them, in great measure, 


THE MADELEINE AND BOULEVARD. 


was due the Commune of’71. The working man, , crusade, in favor of reorganizing society, should 
all over Europe, shares, to a great extent, the } really begin, as so many predict, it will begin in 
discontent of his brother at Paris, If ever a} Paris, and spread from there, as from a centre. 





SLEEP. 

In view of these facts, many statesmen look with } leon I. was kept with the greatest display. The 
dismay on the future. ‘We stand here,” said ; fireworks were especially magnificent, being often 
one, recently, ‘‘on the crust of a-voleano.”” ~~ } really works of art. Nor has the new republic 

The pageants, reviews, and public celebrations been behind in this respect; for it knows well 
of Paris, are always splendid. The Latin races ; that the true Parisian, no matter how much of a 
seém to have @ special faculty in this direction- ; radical he may be, always likes a crowd, a pa- 
Under the second empire, the birthday of Napo- } geant, and a public festival. 
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Wrap me from head to feet in garments white, Lay your wan fingers‘on my aching eyes, 

Of mystic dreams; with stars of radiant light, And bid life’s other phantoms flee away 
Gemmed here and there, in these pale clouds that weep! Into the solemn shades that have no day, 
For tired heart and weary brain doth leap, Where, broodingly, eternal silence lies! 
With one great throb toward the dim unknown, ’ Then whisper, soft as moon on frost-wreaths hoar, 
That helds long rest for earth-born sigh and moan. ‘ “Dream, worn-out one, dream here, forevermore 


Crore me in dreams oh sweet, sd wraith of sleep! rou sas th jfaltld icenel; Gb jihad cf ebay! 
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UNCLE HENRY’S PENATES. 
BY FRANK LEB BENEDICT. 


Tue afternoon was very warm, and poor little { so that, fora long time, she bore the forcing process 
Milly was yery tired and sleepy. She had been | without much harm. But, of late, she had begun 
out in the fields, playing truant, with no other ; to grow morbid and nervous. Her appetite be- 
companion but her pet rabbit. With her shoes ; came as capricious as her spirits. She would often 
off, for she had been wading in the water; with } lie awake half the night. Or, if she slept, she 
a great leaf on top of her hat, which, in her } would be troubled by strange dreams, from which 
childish imagination, she regarded as a parasol ; she would wake more languid and tired than ever. 
and with a posy of daisies and other wildflowers, ; But, with the singular reticence imaginative 
which she had plucked, in her hand, she looked, { children often show, Milly never spoke of all this. 
as she sat. there, singing, ‘‘as happy as a queen.” To-day, in consequence of having shown un- 
But the avenging Fates overtake even the best { usual inattention at her lessons, Milly had been 
of us. -All at once, Milly remembered her gov- } shut up in the school-room, and given a long list 
erness, and ‘the lessons from which she had stolen } of Egyptian kings to learn by rote. But, for 
away; and remorse, not to say apprehension of } once, the child had rebelled. As soon as Miss 
a dire kind, seized on her. She rose, and hurried } Honeyman was fairly out of sight, Milly had 
back to the house. But when she'reached it, her ; played truant, as we ‘have seen. 
heart gave way ; and not daring, as yet, to meet} The library was the prettiest and most com- 
her irate. preceptor, she stole into her uncle’s } fortable nook in the Whole house. It possessed, 
library, coiled herself up on the sofa, and began } among its many treasures, a collection of images 
to think what she should do. in marble and bronze, representing the vanished 
Now, Miss Honeyman, ‘this preceptor, was no } deities. of Egypt, Greece, and Rome. Uncle 
ordinary governess; and it was little wonder, } Henry, indifferent as to critical accuracy, laugh- 
therefore, that Milly dreaded to encounter her. } ingly called them his Penates. They had always 
Others, besides Milly, stood in awe of this dread- } had a weird fascination for Milly; and now, as 
ful female. For, had she not graduated at both 3 she sat there, and tried to recall the lesson she 
a German and American university; held a dis- } had been told to learn, they began to mingle with 
putation in Greek ; and finished off any number } the memory of it, especially the Egyptian ones. 
of pupils, male and female, sometimes for college, } The air, meantime, was drowsy with the scent of 
but more often for the grave? She was, indeed, } flowers. The half-darkened room began to widen, 
@ marvel and'a miracle. Nor would. Milly have } and then shrink, in a curiously capricious man- 
ever had the high fortune of possessing her for ner. Milly rubbed her eyes; but every minute 
governess, had not Miss Honeyman finally broken } she grew more sleepy ; and her thoughts got into 
down in health, and been ordered, by the physi- } an odd jumble, she hardly knew of what. The 
cians, complete repose for at least two years. The ; gods and goddesses seemeil to stare down at her, 
result was that she descended on her brother-in- } but in a kindly, even friendly, fashion. At last, 
law’s household, and undertook, as a mild sort of } adancing Faun, who stood at the foot of the couch, 
rest, to educate poor little Milly, his niece. seemed about to speak; but changed his mind, 
Mr. Stamford’s house, though in the country, } and laughed at her, instead. 
was within easy distance of New York, and was «You are a very nice fellow,” said Milly. ‘I 
generally full of company; for he had another } suppose you are an old jester that Sekhet, and 
niece, a grown-up one; and both she and he were } Minerva, and the rest of them, keep. Dear me, 
fond of society. But Miss Honeyman eschewed you neéedn’t all stare at me-so. I don’t care 
all such folly ; shut herself up in her apartments; } a straw for all the Egyptian kings that-ever built 
and resolutely kept Milly there, also. For a year } pyramids; and I won’t learn theirnames. That’s 
and a-half, she had now been forcing, and urging, } settled.” 
and tempting, and driving Milly, on the educa- As she spoke, her eyes chanced to rest upon 
tional path, at a pace that was perféctly appalling. | Sekhet, the Egyptian goddess, with the face of a 
Yet it had never occurred to the uncle, nor even } cat; and that deity observed, sharply : 
to the elder sister, that this was all wrong. “This is a very obstinate child. . She ought to 
Fortunately, the child was healthy and strong; } be sent out of the room.” 
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‘I wasn’t speaking to you. You are as ugly 
as Miss Honeyman,” muttered Milly. 

“What did you say?’ asked the cat-faced 
lady, angrily. 

«Well, see here,” said Milly, angry in turn, 
“This is my uncle Henry’s room, and I shall 
say here just what I please.” 

** You shan’t,”’ said Cat-face. 

“What a goose I am,’ murmured Milly, 
pinching herself, to be sure that she was awake. 
‘*T actually thought that statuette spoke.’’ She 
looked at the Faun, and he laughed aloud. Milly 
heard him, as plainly as possible; but she felt 
too lazy to be surprised. She glanced back at 
the Egyptian, who was glaring at her. 

“T can talk better than you, anyhow,” said 
Milly. ‘You're only marble, and china, and 
bronze, the whole lot of you.” 

“Look at us,” said Cat-face, waving a scroll 
she held in her hand; and then the images began 
to grow and grow, and the Faun danced, and 
Herdhles waved his club, and Venus took the 
apple, that Paris had been offering her so long, 
and the Faun and Cupid looked so smiling, that 
Milly observed, approvingly: - 

“T like you better than the others.” 

“« How ignorant she is,’’ said Cat-face 

“Tain’t,” said Milly. ‘I mean,lamnot. I 
can read four languages; and I don’t believe 
you can.”’ 

“Do you understand Egyptian ?”’ 

“No,” Milly said, hesitatingly. 

“Then be quiet; for that i is the language I am 
speaking.” 

By this time, Milly was so interested, that she 
forgot to wonder it was strange she understood ; 
then vanity asserted itself, and she murmured: 

“T study algebra.” 

“TI am algebra, and all other mathematics,” 
said Cat-face, proudly. 

“Does she never mean to stop boasting ?”’ 
asked, Venus, in scorn. ‘‘The child is a good 
enough child. Let‘her alone.” 

“She would be pretty, if she wasn’t so thin, 
and her eyes so. big,’’ remarked Cupid, who was 
playing with his bow and arrows. 

“You heard old Mrs. Thomas say that,’’ said 
. “Milly, ‘and very rude of her it was, too.” 

‘If you were older, I’d give you a taste of one 
of my arrows,”’ said Cupid. 

“Wait,” observed his mother, nodding at 
Milly. “She will belong to us, one day. Have 
patience.” 

Minerva had been whispering to her owl. 
She looked up, now, regarded Venus severely, 
and said, in a low, deep voice: 





? 


“Except that it is not possible for you to say } 


or do anything that could surprise me, I should 
wonder at such talk. Be kind enough not to in- 
terfere with the little girl. She is being well 
trained, on principles which please me. I have 
great confidence in Miss Honeyman.” 

‘‘A horrid old frump,” cried Venus. ‘She 
looks as if she were cut out of wood, and I am 
morally certain she wears a gridiron for stays. I 
wish she was buried under a pyramid of algebras 
—I hate old maids.” 

‘*So do I,” murmured Milly,; and Venus nod- 
ded ai. her, and smiled. 

‘* Your conduct—” began Minerva. 

But Venus interrupted her. 

“I wish,” she said, “that you'd leave the 
house, Minerva: you and old Sekhet, and take 
your Honeyman with you; for we shall neyer 
have any peace, as long as you stop.” 

‘Don’t presume to speak to me, you minx,” 
said Cat-face. 

‘“Mew—mew,” tittered Cupid. What a cross 
old grimalkin you are, Catty.”’ 

‘You little unmathematical wretch,” cried the 
Egyptian goddess. 

‘How you do all quarrel,” sighed Milly. 

‘« Answer me this, you human atom,”’ said Cat- 
face. ‘If X plus—’ ~* 

“I won’t listen,” interrupted Milly. “I’m 
obliged to answer Miss Honeyman, but I shan’t 
answer you.” 

“That's right,”’ said Venus. 
tell you a story—” 

“Be silent!” interposed Minerva. ‘My 
child, in the days when the ancient Greeks—” 

‘IT don’t want to hear about them.” 

“Listen to me,’”’ said Sekhet. ‘Before the 
first pyramid was built—” 

‘* You’re worse than the other,” groaned Milly. 
“Let me alone, both of you. I'd rather hear 
Venus tell a story.” 

‘¢ Frivolous creature,”’ exclaimed Minerva, in a 
voice so like Miss Huneyman’s, that Milly, fairly 
jumped, almost fancying that her task-mistress 
had discovered her. 

‘Of course, I will tell you a story, you poor, 
little, tired mite,” said Venus, good-naturedly. 
“Once, when the youth Adonis—” 

She was interrupted by a groan from Minerva; 
Cat-face gave a prolonged mew; Cupid tittered 
again ; and the Faun turned a summerset. 

‘Little girl, 'll tell_you a story,’ said the 
Faun, when We had finished his exploit, speaking 
in a.soft, mellow voice, that sounded exactly like 
a summer wind laughing among the flowers; “a 
pretty, pretty story, about the great god Pan.” 

‘* Ah, do,” said Milly, 

So the Faun commenced. 


“ My dear, I'll 


But Milly could 
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never afterwards recall the story. . Presently, she }'so "you sneer at her, because you think it will 
saw Apollo and Diana come in from the great draw- } hurt me,’’ said Philip. 
ing-room, where they lived; and they listened, ‘*T know that she tries to prejudice you against 
too; and then the Faun’s voice appeared to carry } me,-in every possible way,” said Fanny. ‘You 
Milly away off into some unknown region, which } take her word for law and gospel—” 
looked like a glimpse of Olympus; and she was} ‘You are very unjust,” he broke in. ‘Elinor 
dazzled by the sunshine, and had only a vague } loves you dearly.” 
sense of rest and happiness; and then she was “She has an odd way of showing it,” retorted 
back in the study again, and the Faun had; Fanny. ‘She does nothing but misconstrue my 
ceased his tale, and was singing a low, witdloes 3 actions, and make malicious suggestions.” - 
melody; and Milly became conscious of human; ‘She does nothing of the sort,” said Philip. 
voices in the room, just beyond the curtained } ‘She always speaks gently and kindly of you” 
recess where she lay. “Yes, I know her deceitful fashion,’ inter- 
She tried to move; but the moment she did, a } rupted Fanny, again. 
strange pain seized her; her whole body felt as} ‘(She thinks you are wrong, in keeping our 
her foot did, sometimes, when it went to sleep; } engagement a secret. She has told you'so, as 
and her head was so heavy that she could not } well as me.” : 
lift it. ‘Then she tried to call out; butshecould; «She tried to,” replied Fanny. «But I don’t 
not: all the gods and goddesses were looking at ; think she will attempt it again. I informed her 
her, and’ compelling her to silence. that I was not prepared to imitate you, and place 
The voices'she heard were her sister’s and } myself under her dictatorship; and that I con- 
Philip Edgerton’s; and Milly would have liked } sidered her interference a gross impertinengs.”’ 
to get up, and speak to:Philip, for she loved him ‘She meant it all for our good, Fanny—she 
wery dearly; but she could not move. She } wants us to be happy.” 











managed’ to turn her lead a little; however, so} ‘Well,’ said Fanny, with a haughty laugh, 


as to look out through the parted draperies. ;‘‘she was not successful enough, in managing 
There}was Fanny, seated in a low, easy. chair, } her own affairs, te give me much confidence in 


in the middle of the library, and Philip standing ; her ability to settle those'of other people.”’ 


, talking eagerly. His handsome face} . “ It is just because she did wreck her own life 
was agitated by: some strong emotion, and his } —lose the man she loved, by her coquetry—marry 
splendid dark eyes were fastened upon Fanny, } another, out of pique, and suffer the gonsequences 
with an expression of tenderness and reproach, } for years—that she trembles when she.sees you 
which made Milly feel as if she wanted to cry. } endanger our future,” cried Philip. «Oh, Fanny, 

Fanny was leaning back in her chair, looking } if you would only believe in her—if you would 
very lovely in her flowing white draperies; but } only take warning by her sad experience.” 
there was an. expression in her face which showed } ‘And be ruled by her? Thanks! It is quite 
that she was angry and hurt. enough to see you setting her up as infallible. 
_" You sit there, as cold and hard as one of the 3 After all, I don’t know why you should call her 
statues yonder,’’ cried Philip. ‘Do you want to } experience so very sad. That disagreeable hus- 
drive me quite mad, Fanny? Do you want to } band of hers good-naturedly died, and now she 
convince me that you have no heart whatever?’ } has got what she married for—plénty of money.” 
‘You let your own temper drive you mad,” ‘* For shame, Fanny!” 
Tetirned Fanny; in. an icy voice. “You have? -‘«Pray, excuse me,’ said Fanny, with elabo- 
been raving at’ me for the last half hour. What-?rate courtesy. ‘I don’t wish to be rude, but I | 
ever I say is wrong, so I have kept silence.” am rather tired of Mrs..Crosby’s perfections.”’ 
**¥ou don’t know what to answer: You feel} ‘It was you, who spoke of her,’’ said Philip. 
that Tam in the right, and your conscience re-{ “Oh, of course, I am the one in the wrong— 
proaches you; that is the truth,’’ said Philip. that is always the: case,” returned Fanny. 
“Indeed, you are entirely eas, ”? replied } “* Hadn’t you better goand solace yourself by her 


Fanny, loftily. sympathy? Tell her I am without conscience 
“Then your conscience is as hard as your } and without heart, and receive her pity. She'll 
heart;” cried he. have plenty to offer.” 


“I wish’ you would léave heroics, and come}. ‘‘ Fanny, Fanny!’ 
down to common: sénse,’”” said Fanny. “I am} But Fanny only laughed more bitterly, exas- 
hot poetical, like Mrs. Crosby ; and I never un- } perated afresh by his voice, that was as full of 
derstand conversation, when in blank verse.” anger as of pain. 

* Ab, you know I am fond of my cousin, and “She has taught you, and modelled you, 
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according to her system; and you have been an} there she was, still, lying on the sofa; and the 


apt pupil,” cried Fanny, ‘Really, I only see 
one thing more for her to do—marry you.” 


statues were watching her, seeming only halt 
alive now; and Fanny and Philip were quar- 


“Now, Fanny, that is absurd. It is really } relling still—oh, worse than ever. 


insulting, too, both to her and to me. 


You make } 


«You are right,”” Fanny was saying. »‘‘ I never 


me laugh. Elinor is like a second mother to} did love you—never. I have been a/fool—an 


” 


me 

‘‘ITam glad you feel like laughing. I assure 
you I do not,” said Fanny. 

‘¢ And heaven knows I don’t,” moaned Philip. 

‘‘You had no right to tell her we were 
engaged,” cried Fanny. ‘You. broke your 
promise—your solemn promise.”’ 

“You are accusing me of falsehood.” 

‘Well, you have accused me of nearly every 
sin in the calendar,” she retorted, ‘‘so you need 
not be surprised.” i 

“TI have explained to you how it. happened,” 
said Philip. ‘<I was nearly wild with neuralgia, 
and I put the note, I had written you, in the en- 
velope for her.” 

af! Very well; admitting that it was a blunder, 
the consequences have been very disastrous; for 
she has made trouble, ever since.”’ 

‘*$he only wishes us openly to acknowledge 
our engagement-—’ 

4 Which was a piece of mad folly.” 

‘* Great heavens! Do you know what you are 


saying?: Fanny, Fanny, for pity’s sake, take 


that back.”’ 
“Well, I.don’t think I did mean that. But 


we can’t be married for two years. What money’: 


I have, I can’t touch till then;: and your profes- 
sion wouldn’t warrant you in taking such a step, 
before. And as for going about, all that time, 
being known as engaged, I can’t, and I won't.” 

“I really think you are the hardest-hearted 
girl alive.’’ 

So they went on, from one bitter, passionate 
speech to another; and Milly lay there, crying, 
and wanted to\call out, but could not. Then she 
lost the thread of their talk.. Vulcan began to 
béat.on his anvil, close to her ear, and the noise 
caused. her head to ache and throb so, that) she 
pleaded for him to stop. Then Sekhet put one 
cold hand: over her mouth, and she seemed to 
grow deaf and blind, and to be drifting away off 
into a dark, cold place, so gloomy that it fright- 
ened her; and when the goddess removed her 
icy fingers, Milly heard her:own voice, pleading 
with the deity, not to force her to go; and thena 
long interval passed—oh, it. seemed years. 

When she quite knew where she was, again, 
she was surprised to hear Fanny and Philip still 
talking; she had fancied days had gone, and:she 
studying Greek verbs, and wearying over her 
algebra; and, after all, it had been mere fancy : 





idiot. Promise that? No—a dozen times, no.” 

‘‘ Then I will go away, far enough, so that you 
and I don’t meet again.” ; 

“Go,” she said, ‘go !’’ 

“That is what you wanted. You have done 
this deliberately. It was not that you merely 
liked to flirt and tease me, You want wealth 
and a title. _You mean to sell yourself to that 
Russian.” 

“If he asks me to marry him, I'll do it. 
Now, go. I will never speak to-you again. Go.” 

‘*I will go, and it will be forever,’ Philip 
answered, ' 

Milly thought she shrieked aloud, calling 
piteously upon Philip not-to go; but neither he 
nor Fanny paid any attention ‘to her cries. Then 
she heard the door close: he was' gone. She saw 
her sister rushing up and down the room, likea 
mad thing, weeping, smiting her breast with her 
two hands, and moaning: 

“Pll do it. IN punish him for his wicked 
accusations. I’ll marry Vanisky. I'll: not be 
left here, a laughing-stock. Elinor Crosby will 
tell everybody we were engaged, and that Philip 
deserted me. But nobody shall have the chance 
to sneer or pity—nobody. And I love him—that 
is the worst.. How can I be so weak, after the 
way he has treated me? But Ido; Ido, Oh, if 
he had stopped a minute longer, I should have 
fallen on my ‘knees, and begged him to forgive 
me; and it would have’ been # useless humilia- 
tion. He would not have believed me, if I had 
told him that Elinor Crésby was mistaken, in 
thinking I went out, that evening, in her grounds, 
to meet Vanisky. I went to find Kitty Ransom, 
and he met me. But itis no matter. I don’t 
care—TI don’t.care. I! hate him now—oh, that’s 
a falgehood—I love him—oh, Philip, Philip. But 
I’ll ‘never give in—never.. He may» go—the fur- 
‘ther the better, and he shall hear news of me, 
soon, that will wring his heart, if he has one.” 

Then Fanny disappeared from the room, quite 
deaf to’ the wild cries Milly thought herself 
uttering, though in reality her voice was not 
audible. | There she lay, struggling to rise, while 
the Egyptian goddess held her fast, and the Faun 
snapped his fingers at'her; and all: the deities 
laughed, when she begged them piteously to 
make Qat-face release her, so that she might 
run after Philip, and tell him what Fanny had 
‘ snid—tell him that he must come back, for Fanny 
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loved him dearly, in spite of her temper and her 
pride. And poor Milly could not stir; and the 
louder she shrieked, the higher the Faun danced, 
and the more heartily the gods laughed; and 
Cat-face turned into Miss Honeyman, and asked 
her awful problems, which she was forced to try 
and solve: and just when she thought she had 
got the right answer, she would hear herself 
calling for Philip, and the problem was all to 
begin over again. 

At length, Sekhet set her free; but, as Milly 
bounded up, she heard Minerva say: 

“You little fool, Philip has been gone for 
weeks. It is too late—too late!” 

Then she screamed, and tried to run. Then 
she found she was standing on a steep mountain, 
made of dictionaries, and they were alive, and 
calling out dreadful words in unknown tongues. 
Then Sekhet, or Miss Honeyman, was dragging 
her into a horrible place, where algebraic signs 

wriggling about, like snakes. Then, sud- 
denly, Vulcan beat furiously on her head with his 
hammer; and down she fell—down—down; and 
then she knew nothing more. 

It was twilight. Uncle Henry had come home, 
and Miss Honeyman met him in the hall, to say 
that she thought Milly ought to be severely pun- 
ished. She had ordered the child to study, and 
Milly had run off, nobody knew where; and 
Fanny was shut up in her room, and refused to 
come out: and, altogether, the insubordination 
and wickedness of his nieces was intolerable. 

Uncle Henry was ready to promise anything 
she liked, just to get rid of her; and opened his 
study-door, with a hurried apology about letters 
to write. Miss Honeyman followed him in. 

Uncle Henry stumbled over something lying on 
the floor; started back; looked closer ; and, in the 
dim light, saw Milly at his feet, cold and white. 
He thought she was dead; and went quite mad, 
for alittle. Miss Honeyman, in spite of being a 
marvel and a miracle, lost her head more utterly 
than he, and was of no earthly use, even to find a 
Greek quotation to suit the exigency; for she 
went straight into hysterics, tumbled against the 
mantel, and beat ker boot-heels on the fender, 
just as an ordinary woman might have done. 

Two hours later, the doctor and Milly’s rela- 
* tives were gathered about the child’s bed, where 
Milly was moaning and babbling, in an awful 
fever. When uncle Henry and Miss Honeyman 
followed the physician out of the room, and asked 
him what could be the matter, and what was the 
possible cause of this sudden and terrible illness, 
the blunt old man, who loved Milly as he had 
loved her mother before her, turned on them, and 
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“Sudden? Why, it’s been coming on for 
weeks and weeks! Were you both blind? What 
ails her? Why, you’ve urged her, and forced 
her, and driven her, with study, till she’s got 
brain fever ; and now, nothing short of a miracle 
can cure her: and if she gets well, she will 
probably have softening of the brain: and may 
the Lord forgive you, for I never will!’ 

The outburst restored the old gentleman to his 
senses. The pair looked so frightened, that he 
said a few soothing, hopeful words. 

But uncle Henry turned to Miss Honeyman. 

“You have murdered her, and I have stood by 
and let you. God help us both,” he said, 

Three dismal days and nights followed. Milly 
raved in foreign languages, and struggled with 
impossible problems, and was tormented by the 
cat-faced goddess, who would not let her call out 
and tell them to send for Philip. Through all 
this delirium, she partly recognized the people 
about her, and mistook Miss Honeyman for Sek- 
het, so that the spinster had to keep away from 
her chamber, and bear her remorse in solitude. 

At last, the doctor, perceiving that something 
weighed upon the child’s mind, and haunted her 
with its urgency, even in the most disconnected 
of her ravings, ‘bent his energies to discovering 
what it was ; and as Milly had transformed him, 
in her fancies, into the Faun, and considered him 
her one friend, he succeeded, finally, in helping ° 
her to pronounce the name she wanted to speak ; 
and, after that, she moaned, —"s: 

*«Philip—call Philip!” 

Then Fanny comprehended that Milly must 
have been in the ‘study, and overheard their 
quarrel; but she offered no explanation. | One 
thing was certain, the doctor declared: the 
child would never get better until Mr. Edger- 
ton came. 

At this, they tried to find Philip; but even Mrs. 
Crosby did not know his whereabouts: she only 
knew that he had gone to California, meaning to 
sail thence for Australia. So they telegraphed 
to San Francisco; and, at last, he was found. 
A despatch arrived, to say that he was on his way 
home. He.could not, in fact, have refused; for 
the doctor had sent him word that his presence 
alone could give a hope of saving Milly’s life. 

His first sight of Fanny was by Milly’s bed. 
Poor Fanny, she was so worn and changed, that 
it might have been a year, instead of two weeks, 
since they parted, Cousin Elinor was there, too ; 
for she was an excellent nurse, and the physician 
had given Milly into her hands; and, during 
those agonizing days and nights, Fanny and 
Mrs. Crosby had been brought so. close to- 
gether, by their mutual: anxiety and. distress, 
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that neither remembered she had ever indulged 
a harsh thought of the other. 

But, alas, Milly didnot recognize Philip, and 
would not believe that he was present, and 
thought herself alone with the Faun, as she still 
called the doctor, and upbraided him, piteously, 
for not haying kept his word. In the intervals 
of struggling with her Latin exercises and her 
equations, she cried out, frantically : 

**T can’t—I can’t—and there comes Cat-face. 
Oh, how cruel you are. Philip—Philip! Oh, 
Fanny will go crazy. She said she should. She 
loved him, and she wouldn’t speak—and he’s 
gone—he’s gone!”’ 

And there Fanny and Philip had to sit and 
listen, and to feel that their foolish, wicked 
quarrel had been the last trial, which was 
needed to bring poor, little Milly to this dark 
pass. They were too full of remorse, themselves, 
to be very severe on Miss Honeyman. 

Weeks passed; and, at last, little Milly lay, 
white and wasted, on her pillows, but recovering. 
One day, she took Philip’s hand, and placed it 
in Fanny’s. 

“And you'll never quarrel again—you are 
sure?’’ urged Milly. 

‘“« Never,’’ said both, with choking veices. 

Just then, uncle Henry stole in, followed by 
the doctor, and told Milly how anxious poor Miss 
’ Honeyman was to see her, and hear her say that 
she was forgiven; and Milly consented, readily 
enough; but, somehow, when the spinster en- 
tered, on tiptoe, Milly confused her again, for an 
instant, with the cat-faced goddess, and said: 

««X minus a gridiron—how do you do, Sekhet? 
Oh, I didn’t mean that, you know, Miss Honey- 
man—of course, I'll kiss you. And oh, doctor, 
I know. it’s all nonsense, but I wish you'd go 
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; down to the study, and tell the Faun everything 
has turned out right. I think my head would 
get quite straight, then,”’ 

‘* Well, my dear, I would,’’ said the doctor, 
‘‘ only, as I saw Fanny and Philip go in there, by 
themselves, this morning, I fancy the Faun 
knows all about it.’’ 

The two lovers blushed, hotly; but. they joined 
in the laughter at their expense, with a very 
good grace, and Milly said: 

“TI don’t care, doctor; I always mean to believe 
the statues talked.” 

‘So do I,”’ said the doctor. 

“« My dear, dear sir,”’ sighed Miss Honeyman, 

“Did you speak, ma’am?’’ quoth he, turning 
quite fiercely upon her. 

‘‘N—no,”’. faltered. the virgin. 

“‘Make her say she believes it, too, doctor,’’ 
said Milly, maliciously. 

And the doctor forced her to:say she did; and 
that was all the revenge Milly wanted. . Indeed, 
she and Miss Honeyman became fast friends, 
and used to play dominoes together by the hour ; 
and when the spinster committed blunders, as 
she often did, Milly would hold up her finger, 
threateningly, and cry: 

‘‘Take care, or I'll send you to school to 
Sekhet.”’ 

Then they would both laugh; though, some- 
times, Miss Honeyman, had to struggle hard to 
{ keep from weeping, eyen in the midst, of her 
merriment; and I think she will never forget 
the lessons taught by her weeks of anxiety. 

Milly was never again overtasked. Everybody 
petted her. And many and many a day, she 
was allowed to go out into the fields, and pluck 
wildflowers; and even wade, barefoot, in the 
water; and be as Happy as A QUEEN. 
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Rive the funeral chimes, and drape 

All the bells with sable crape ; 

For the friend of England’s queen, 
- On the earth no more is seen. 


Walking, on a summer’s day, 
Through the Abbey cloisters gray, | 
He was reading, page by page, 

All his life, from youth to age. 


Even while he mused and read, 
From a cloud, above his head, 
Lo! a spirit issued forth, 

Like a snow-wreath of the North. 


With a melancholy 
From his hand she took the book ; 


Scanned the golden leaves of youth, 
And the stainless ones of truth: 


Rainbow dreams, and fancies fine, 
Holy thoughts on things divine, 
Mighty names of Church and State, 
Till she found the leaf of Fate. 


On its blank, white space, she wrought 
What that day to England brought; 
Writing with an fron pen, 

Used to trace the doom of men. 


In the Abbey of his fame, 

O’er his pure and noble name— 
Weeping all the while—she penned 
Words of deepest woe, “Tur Exp.” 








THE STORY 


BY MES. 


CHAPTER TI. 
A WILD NIGHT'S WORK. 

A prritess northeasterly storm of rain and 
sleet was raging through the mountains, sur- 
rounding the village of Crosnest, in the northern 
part of New Hampshire, and all its fury seemed 
concentrated upon ‘the lonely farmhouse of Jabez 
Shillaber. The fire, on the wide-throated kitchen 
hearth, spat and sputtered angrily, in the rain 
that was constantly dashed down the chimney ; 
and the doors and shutters had, more than once, 
been blown violently open. Jabez had finally 
fastened both, by means of heavy wooden bars, 
slipped into iron staples on the casings. Having 
thus fortified himself, and thrown plenty of dry 
logs upon the fire, he looked up at the great 
eight-day clock, standing in the corner of the 
room. It was half-past eleven, he saw; and it 
was All-Hallows’ Eve. 

The two facts were presented together to Jabez 
Shillaber’s mind; the dne, in the usual way, by 
the dial of the clock ; the other, by a sprig of 
witch-hazel, fastened above it. Mrs. Shillaber 
had provided it, some weeks beforehand, and 
placed jt there early in the day, to protect the 
house from the malicious evil spirits, who: have 
especial powers of mischief, as. she firmly 
believed, on that particular evening. Jabez, like 
a good husband, was tinged, in some degree, with 
his wife’s beliefs. So, as he turned to glance out 
of the window, he half expected to see some 
grotesque and grinning face looking in at him. 

Nothing but a blank square of blackness 
appeared, howéver; for the window, reversing 
the usual purpose of a window, transmitted 
nothing from the world without, to the room 
within; but shed forth, on the contrary, a broad 
stream of ruddy light, which, battling gallantly 
with the darkness, reached as far as the county 
road, that passed by the farmhouse gate. There, 
it found itself reflected back from two bright 
points, about six feet above the bed of the road. 
These bright points were the eyes of a man, sitting 
in a light, covered wagon, and holding the reins 
of a very tired, white horse. 

“That might do,”’ said he. , 

His companion, a colored ‘woman, buried from 
crown to sole in wraps of defence against the 
weather, made no reply, if she heard; and the 
man, driving’ the horse under the comparative 
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; shelter of the high bank, with its overhanging 
¢ hazel hedge, jumped out, and made off down the 
‘ lane of ruddy light, in the direction of the house. 

The woman, seeing herself thus deserted, cowered 
‘down in the bottom of the carriage, cuddled 
‘ something in her arms closer to her breast, and 
; muttered a few words in a foreign patois. Per- 
‘ haps they were a prayer, perhaps a curse, per- 
haps a compound of the two. 

Meantime, Jabez Shillaber had left the window, 
and passed into an adjoining bedroom, where his 
wife was seated in a low chair, upon the hearth, 
rocking drearily back and forward, and holding 
a baby close to her bosom. 

‘Ts he asleep?” asked the father, softly. 

“Oh, I don’t know; he’s dreadful queer, and 
seems more as if he was possessed than anything. 
Oh, I wish it was any night in the year but 
Hallow Eve.” 

“Let's see him,” said the father, kneeling 
beside his wife’s chair, and stirring the fire until 
it sent a great river of flame up the chimney, © 
and a flood of light out into the room. ; 

The ghastly pallor of the little face, the livid 
blue of the tiny, clenched hands, the glaze of the 
sightless eyes, made Jabez start. 

“Why, Hannah,” exclaimed her husband, 
“he’s dead.” 

“Dead! No, no! Not dead! He couldn’t 
be dead,”” shrieked the poor mother. “It’s only 
a fit. Bring a tub of hot water, Jabez.” She 
tore off the little garments, in frantic haste, as 
she spoke, and began to chafe the limbs, whose 
inelastic coldness silently and sternly rebuked 
her delusion. 

“No—you needn’t fetch it,” cried the poor 
mother, at last. “ He’s gone. Baby’s gone,” and 
suddenly relapsirig into stolid calm, she placed 
the little body reverently in the cradle beside the 
hearth. 

A sharp rap, upon the window, at this moment, 
made both parents start, and look at each other, 
in terrified questioning. 

‘It’s Hallow Eve,” whispered Hannah. “And 
they wart’ baby.” 

‘« Nonsense, woman. You're enough to scare 
the boldest man that ever trod,” exclaimed Jabez, 
angrily. ; 

But, with a faint’ shriek, his. wife pointed 
toward the window, through which “as). face 
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was‘ dimly -beeh, with *dark;*piercing eyes, and ; terror, as she watched and listened to the inter- 
a long moustache, more like Hannah’s idea of } view. 
Mephistopheles “_ anything she had ever posi- Shillaber’s brown face grew pale. 

tively beheld. ° amare’ “ How do you know that ?’’ asked he, in a low 

Jabez seized a thick stick, and sprang toward 3 voice, forgetting the face he had seen at the 
the window, shouting, angrily : window. 

“Clear out! What do you, want?” ‘‘How do I know?” repeated the stranger, 

_ The moustache moved, revealing a set of sharp, ‘ catching and humoring the other’s superstitious 
white teeth beneath: but no sound was audible ; ; bewilderment. ‘‘ There’s very little I don’t know 
and, witha significant gesture toward the door, ;—or cannot do. What should you say, for in- 
the face disappeared. stance, if I should show you a live baby, in that 

“Oh, what can it mean?” moaned Hannah, ; cradle, instead of a dead one?” 
clasping her hands in terror. ‘Man!’ cried a shrill yoice, from the bedroom, 

“There! He’s knocking on the door,” ex- ; as Hannah rushed out, at these words, and threw 
claimed Jabez. “Man or devil, I ain’t afraid of ; herself on her kneeg, at the stranger’ s feet, ‘‘ whiat 
him. [ll let him in, You stop here.” ; is it you say? Can you give me back my baby ?” 

‘Wait! Put this Bible in your pocket, and ‘Aye, It’s Hallow Eve, you know.. But it’s 
fetch a bit of that hazel, to lay on baby. There! ; not quite midnight, yet. Wait till the stroke of 
He'll knock the door in, if you don’t open. It’s } twelve, Be ready, then, at the door; and I'll 
no use to wait.” be here.” : 

The Bible in his pocket, an ash club under his Without another word, he turned, and dis- 
arm, and his heart in his mouth, Jabez Shillaber ; appeared, as suddenly as he had come. 
unbarred and unlatched the door, which was ; 
immediately torn from his p, by the wind, 
and dashed violently back. 1 CHAPTER IT. 

Upon the threshold, stood a tall figure, wrapped THE DEAD ALIVE. 
closely in a cloak; the white face, with its Lert alone, the husband and wife stared at 
gleaming eyes and teeth, showing like a mask } each other, for some moments, in dazed astenish- 
upon the darkness. ? ment; and then Hannah, drawing a long breath, 

As Shillaber instinctively made a grasp at the exclaimed : 
slamming door, the stranger stepped in, and ‘* Well, there’s one thing sure: if 80 be, he 
stood shaking the water from his drenched cloak. ; says it’s to be at twelve o'clock, it’s time you was 
When the master of the house turned to face him, getting ready. Tie down your hat, and wind this 
he pulled off his broad-leaved hat, and smiled shawl around your neck, and button your coat 
more cynically than ever. \ all the way down; and be ready at the door, as 

«A bad night, friend,” said he, in the clear- he said.” 
cut, and somewhat supercilious tones of a supe-; ‘‘ But it’s all nonsense about the baby coming 
rior, conscious of addressing an inferior. . Jabez ; alive again,” said Jabez, irresolutely. 
resented the tone, without knowing why. ‘«Well, but go and see,’ said Hannah, im- 

“‘ Bad for them that’s out in it. It don’t hurt; : patiently, as the clock began to strike twelve, 
them that stops in their own ROMER said he, in its grating, melancholy voice. .Without re- 
sullenly. } ply, Jabez turned, and opened the door. 

‘Tam one of those that have rfo house to stop ‘ There, straight and motionless upon the 
in,’ replied the stranger, smiling more than } threshold, stood. the stranger, muffled closely 
ever, as if he savored a joke known only to {im his great cloak; his face paler, his eyes 
himself. ; } gleaming more, brightly, his moustache writh- 

“ Well, there’s a tavern. for such, three mile ? ing more sardonieally above the sharp, white 
Sortie up the road,” suggested the farmer, : teeth, than when he first. had appeared. 

“Really? I am delighed to, hear it... Mean- } ; «You, see I am punctual, and I see that you 
time, I have a word for you, my friend.’ i are, It. is well. . Now, stay here, close to the 

‘«Shillaber’s my name,” suggested. Jabez. . 3 door, both of you, and wateh that no eyil spirit 

‘‘Shillaber 2? Yes, thank you, Well, Mr. } throws it open and_enters. I am going to the : 
Shillaber, you have had.a. misfortune, to-night.’’ } child. Be faithful and obedient, and I promise \ 

The stranger, with a backward motion of the } that you shall find life, and not death, in yonder ‘ 
head, indicated the next room, where, Hannah } room, when next you enter it.’’ 
was to be seen sitting, one.hand upon the baby’s; ‘‘I wish he’d been christened,” 
cradle, the other half raised-in suspense and } Hannah. 
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«¢ Have him christened, at the first opportunity, 
and call him Raphael,” said the man. 

So speaking, the stranger, leaving poor Hannah 
quite bewildered by these strange words, passed 
hurriedly into the bedroom, and closed the door 
behind him. 

Two minutes ticked solemnly away, upon the 
face of the old clock, when Hannah felt a hand 
laid on her shoulder; and, as she started back, 
with a little cry, she met the piercing eyes of the 
8 x 
** He is) alive, and will live,” he said. .‘‘ Have 
him christened, as I told you; and name him 
Raphael—for me.” 

With the last word, he plunged into the black- 
ness without, which swallowed him utterly, and 
at once. 

Without waiting for her husband, Hannah flew 
into the bedroom, where. the flame of the re- 
plenished fire rose and fell, in fitful gleams, now 
brilliantly illiminating the whole room, now leav- 
ing it almost in darkness. 

Darting to the cradle; she threw herself upon 
her knees beside it, only seeing, in the momentary 
obscurity, the form of the baby, just as she had 
jaid him there, in his solemn sleep of death, so lit- 
tle while before. Shrinkingly, yet:longingly, she 
placed a finger upon the little cheek. The cheek 


_ ‘was warm and soft. 
- 3) “Oh! 


he’s alive, he’s alive,’ she cried. 
' “€ome, Jabez, and see.” 

The mother-love, with one great bound, over- 
threw doubt, superstition, and terror. Snatching 
the child from: his: cradle, Hannah pressed him to 
her heart, smothering him with kisses, and sob- 
bing and murmuring over him all sorts of in- 
coherent, loving,: foolish mother-talk. 

Jabez, hastening into the room, at her call, 
found her thus occupied. 

“Why, what i - a What has ee he 
cried. ‘‘ What— 

“The baby ! See, see |’? she answered, inter- 
rupting him. “Oh; Jabez, he’s alive! See!’’ 

She ‘held:the child out in her arms, and as the 
father, astonished and terrified, drew near, the 
fire burst out ina great sheet of flame, roaring 
up'the chimney, and flooding the room with 
light. 

The baby, awakened from his a wee sleep, 
opened two great, solemn, black eyes; and, look- 
ing from one to the other face bending above 
him, broke into a pretty, cooing langh, and raised 
his little hand to Jabez’s face. 

'“ Well, I don’t’ know,’’ said Jabez, doubtingly. 
“Tt’s clean: impossible. ° And yet, he’s got the 
‘same black aetna ‘Tike your’n, I always said, 
‘you know.”’ 
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“Its a cil. * S aeatl the wife, i in an 
awed voice. ‘‘ He said he could fetch him back 
to life. I don’t know—I’m clean beat.” And 
suddenly dropping into her low chair, she. sat, 
with her eyes fixed upon the child, who, feeling 
and seeing the fire close beside, lay kicking and 
crowing, talking to it in the sweet, soft babble 


‘ of infancy. 


Suddenly, the child lifted up its little arms, 
as if asking for something. . 

A bright color flashed all over the woman’s 
face. She snatched the infant to her bosom, and 
kissed him, passionately, murmuring, ‘You 
precious! You know me,.don’t you, darling? 
No stranger child would know me,” turning to 
her husband. ‘It. is our own boy, Jabez.’ 


CHAPTER III. 
THE STAGE-COACH. 

Two-aND-TWENTY years have passed, and Han- 
nah Shillaber, now a buxom matron of forty and 
more, is standing at the door of the farmhouse, 
and sheltering hereyes from the setting sun, as she 
looks up the road, to.catch sight of the stage- 
coach, coming down the long hill. 

The valley and village of Crosnest are.also two- 
and-twenty years older'than when we saw them 
last. But the hills and valleys;. the lovely, 
little. mountain tarn, known.as Goose Pond; the 
bright. brook flowing imto, it;, the clamp of 
witch-hazel; the rustling wood’ behind it; 
the skies; and all the daisy-strewn meadows, 
remain, much the same. The Shillaber farm- 
house, however; is greatly improved. There 
are clumps of lilacs and seringas around it, and 
climbing roses, and massive woodbine. | There.is 
a change, too: a momentous, a direful change, in 
the village itself; the world. has found it out, 
and is spoiling it; as the world does spoil inno- 
cent and unsophisticated beauties, when once it 
gets its sullying grasp upon them. 

Some wandering artist, some wretched, news- 
paper correspondent, some fine lady panting to 
set a new fashion,*some Peeping Tom, I know 
not which ; but somebody, had discovered that 
the scenery: about Crosnest was as fine as any in 
Franconia; that the brook was crowded with 
trout, begging to be caught; that there was 
any quantity of ozone in the air, and ever so 
much old china and old furniture in the sleepy, 
old farmhouses. This was:the slogan, and before 
the Crosnesters themselves had any idea of their 
danger, the Philistines. were upon them. Long- 
haired artists, with sketching easels, portfolios, 
and white umbrellas, sat down at every pictur- 
esque corner, and were taken, by thé natives, for 
wild lunatics, especially. when they discovered, 
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by good, honest questioning, that the works of 
art, produced by these gentlemen, were in no 
wise connected with agriculture, railway engi- 
neering, coal, or “‘ile;” in fact, were of no possi- 
ble practical value to anybody, and by no means 
certain of obtaining money-value when completed. 
A photographic travelling van appeared next, and 
was more intelligible; then came various per- 
sonages, singly, or in families, demanding board 
at the farmhouses, and when the farm-wives 
modestly inquired, if three dollars per week 
‘would be out of the way as a price, bursting iuto 
incredulous laughter, not knowing that a dollar 
and a-half, or ‘nine shillings” per week, was 
the value of such accommodations in Crosnest. 
The next thing; was the purchase, by a com- 
pany of speculators, of ten acres of wild pasture 
land, bordering on Goose Pond, and commanding 
a really magnificent view of mountain and valley, 
‘woodland and water, and the erection thereon of 


a great lath-and-plaster palace, named, in its ; 


first conception, the Silver Lake Hotel, Silver 
Lake being the new name of Goose Pond. 
‘*Quiet country folks is none the better for 
falling in with the doings, that'll be going on up 
there pretty soon,” said Jabez. “I'll take. care 


Ray and Jabez don’t go, too often. Drinking, and 
dancing, and card-playing—no, no—my boys is 


best to home, and to home they’ll stop.” 

So the stage-coach, plunging into the valley of 
Crosnest, over the shoulder of Green Mountain, 
dashed past the Shillaber farm, twice a week, 
with all the impetus of its long descent, and bore 
its gay load of passengers, in stylish city dresses, 
with their incredible mass of trunks, boxes, and 
bags, on through the lovely valley, to its opposite 
side, where, at the foot of Eaglesnest, lay Goose 
Pond, with the mushroom hotel on its banks. 
“The lay of the land, and the Shillaber woodlot of 
seventy acres of solid timber, hid the hotel, and 
all its surroundings, from the farm; and when 
~onee the coach had whirled past, and the dust 
subsided, and the rattle of wheels, tramp of 
horses, and gay tinkle of merry voices and 
laughter had died away, the old quiet and dreamy 
rest, which had clung about the place for half a 
century, calmly reasserted itself. 

Thus it came about, that the stage-coach 
betame a sort of link between the Shillaber farm 
and the great world, and was looked out for with 
interest, open and confessed, on Hannah’s part; 
suppressed and disguised, on that of the two 
boys, Ray and Jabez; and very slight, yet 
existant, on that of Shillaber himself. Now, on 
~this especial June evening, all four were more or 

“Jess on the watch; and as the echo from Eagles- 
nest faintly threw back the rattle of wheels from 








the shoulder of Green, all suspended their em- 
ployments, and. turned to gaze.at the hard, white 
strip of :road, lying, like» a ribbon, down the 
green slope of the mountain spur. At last, the 
four horses appeared, and behind them, the 
swaying coach. But no sooner was the equipage 
fairly im sight, than it became obvious that some- 
thing was wrong with it. 
their accustomed even trot, and harmonious 
action, were plunging wildly, and struggling in 
as many opposing directions, as there were legs 
to carry them. As the heavy vehicle took the 
descent, and the weight pressed upon the already 
frantic horses, they became altogether unmanage- 
able, and dashed down the steep road ata ful 
gallop, the coach lurching and rocking from side 
to side, in-a really frightful fashion. 

‘The turn, down in the holler, ’Il fetch ’em 
up,” exclaimed Jabez. ‘‘Come, boys! There'll 
be work for us.” 

As he spoke, he set off, running down the 
green lane, and along the main road, toward the 
hollow, where the witch-hazel grew ; and where, 
two-and-twenty years before, the mysterious 
stranger had appeared, with his carriage. 

The.two young men followed, or rather out- 
stripped their father; ‘and Hannah came after, 
more slowly. For a moment, alittle curve of the 
road, at its foot, hid the runaway coach. But, as 
-Hannah drew a second breath, after her run, it 
came swaying round the corner, with only the two 
nigh wheels touching the ground; ‘for the off 
ones were revolving in the air, with a sirange, 
helpless motion. Another lurch ;-a mad plunge 
of the horses into the bushes beside the road; a 
swirl and-clatter of hoofs, of wreels, of human 
bodies flying through the air; the mad scream 
of a ‘horse: im agony; the less terrific shrieks of 
women’s voices; a heavy crash, shaking the 
earth beneath Hannah’s feet ; and the worst was 
over, for suspense was ended. 
~ A moment more, and the three Shillabers were 
on the scene, the father and Jabez cutting the 
harness from the plunging horses, and allowing 
the three sound ones to gallop down the road, 
carrying the news of the accident to their 
aceustomed. stable; while one poor injured 
creature lay moaning away his life. 


CHAPTER IVY. 
“on! YOU ANGEL.’ 

Bur Ray, as the coach went over; had noticed 
two figures clinging together. . He had seen, 
also, that, together, they were flung from the 
topmost seat, and in such a tremendous curve, 
that they fell high up upon the bank, behind the 
clump of hazel-bushes. Springing up the bank, 
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he rushed to the spot, reaching it almost as soon 
as the flying bodies he pursued. At first, he 


and classically severe lips opened, especially if 
the hazel eyes turned upon their victim with a 


feared he was too late. Both the passengers— ; certain smile of irony in their depths, it was a 


and they were women—lay before him, appar-{ 


ently dead. 

“Oh, you angel,” murmured Ray, as he knelt, 
and reverently raised the head of the younger of 
the two. ‘Oh, you angel.” 

Nor was the epithet. inappropriate, as applied 


brave man, indeed, who did not wince at what 
might be coming. Magdalene’s adorers gen- 
erally swore, after a little while, that she was 
heartless and satirical; and so turned to Alice, 
who smiled sweetly upon all, and spake sooth- 
ing and gentle words ; and so successfully healed 


_ to Alice Vivian. She was as nearly of the angelic ; and obliterated the wounds Magdalene had in- 


order of beauty, as a mortal may hope to be; } 


with profuse soft hair, of true and unshadowed 
gold; with large, loving eyes, of tender blue; a 
mouth sweet and innocent as a little child’s; and 
a complexion of purest white and rose. Even 
her figure was so airy, so slight, and so lissome, 
that one would hardly have wondered to see a 
pair of wings suddenly develop, and waft the 
delicate body upward to the clouds, whence it 
might have dropped to earth. 

_'* And you’re pretty, too—more than pretty,” 
said Ray, as he turned to raise the other head. 
Yes, she was pretty, and more than pretty. But 
how Magdalene Vivian could have been sister to 
the angelic Alice, was a puzzle to all the world ; 
for not one feature, not one trait, not one taste, 
did they possess in common. There was no bond 
of union that could be seen; and yet there was 
one, the strongest, the most intangible, and yet 
most real and abiding of all bonds: for it was 
love; that deep, inborn love, that asks no ques- 
tions of how and why, depends upon no outward 
circumstances, is neither increased nor diminished 
by time and space: a love planted by God, in the 
soul He has created, and there abiding, until that 
_ soul returns to its Maker. 

Magdalene and Alice Vivian did not say much 
about it to themselves, or each other, least of all 
to their mother, and the world; but they both 
knew, full well, that each was to each the dear- 
est object earth held, or could hold; and each 
turned, contentedly, from all other friends, all 
admirers, and lovers, and courtiers, to seek the 
eyes and the smile that never failed to respond, 
with fresh delight, to the beloved presence. 
Magdalene, really a year younger, looked con- 
siderably the elder ; and so Ray Shillaber now con- 
sidered her ; probably, her brunette complexion, 
and dark hair, were partly responsible for this ; 
but a stronger cause was to be found in the ex- 
pression of serene indifference to all created 
objects, not unfrequently. mingled with a certain 
amount of contempt ‘and pity for poor human 
nature, which was the habitual. expression of 
this twenty-year-old face. 

Most men admired her. Indeed, it was hardly 
possible to avoid doing so. But when those firm 





flicted, that, after a little while, the patient, 
quite restored, turned back to his enemy, with 
renewed hopes of victory, to be again defeated. 

But while we describe our heroines thus at 
length, they lie at length—Magdalene’s length 
being two inches more than Alice’s—upon the 
turf behind the hazel-bushes ; and Ray Shillaber 
has sprung down the steep bank, and summoned 
his mother from her questioning of a very dilapi- 
dated fine lady, who is sitting beside the road, 
leaning against a rock, and feebly murmuring 
complaints, which Hannah is trying to under- 
stand. But, as the stronger part of her returning 
energies are directed to ascertaining if the false 
hair is all in its right place, and the teeth quite 
secure, and to extracting a pocket-mirror from 
the courier’s bag at her side, the remarks are so 
incoherent, that Mrs. Shillaber does not make 
much of them, and is quite willing to follow her 
son’s impetuous summons to come at once to the 
assistance of the two sisters. 

“You run and get some water out of the brook, 
Ray,’’ suggested she, painfully scrambling up the 
bank. 

Ray, before she had finished, was already 
gone. In five minutes, he was back; a tin 
dipper, full of water, in his hand. 

Both now applied themselves to resuscitating 
the insensible forms; and so successfully, that, in 
a short time, Magdalene, the first to revive, was 
able to speak. 

“What is it? Where are we?” 
pered, in a half-dazed way. 

‘Dear heart, you’re right here, and all safe, 
now,’’ replied Hannah, kindly, if not very lucidly. 
*« You see, the stage upset, and you was flung out 
o’ the winder, I expect, though how—” 

«« They were on top, mother,” interposed Ray, 
a little impatiently. 

But Magdalene listened no longer. 
at once, she remembered her sister. 

“Alice! Where's Alice?’ she cried, ex- 
citedly. 

A faint voice whispered : 

“I’m here, Maddie; but, oh—”’ 

A sharp gasp of pain followed ‘the slight motion 
of head and hand; the blue eyes swam vaguely, 


she whis- 


. For, all 
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and half closed; the tinge of color fled from the } as he gently manipulated the shoulder, a moan 

lips, and Alice was in a dead faint. from the white lips told of the pain he caused. 
Probably, nothing could so effectually haye} “Serious fracture of the scapula, with possible 

revived Magdalene as this. She was really not ; injury to the vertebral process,’ he muttered. 

injured; only stunned, fora moment, She rose, “ What?’ demanded Magdalene, sharply. 

gulped down some water, knit her black brow, ; ‘‘ What is the matter, in plain English ?”’ 

and, by the force of an iron will, so far conquered The doctor looked up, keenly. 

her weakness, that it was she who chiefly directed ee Broken shoulder blade, and perhaps injury 

Hannah’s willing, but clumsy, attempts to undo } to the spine,’ said he, curtly. ‘‘ You don’t seem 

the choking neck-gear of Alice, bathe her temples, } to be hurt, yourself, miss ?”’ 

and chafe her hands. »“ Pd rather be lying dead, than what you say 








Again, the blue eyes, misty with pain and } of her should be true,” replied Magdalene, quiet- 
terror, were opened; but now they rested upon } ly; and both the doctor and Ray, at seeing her 


| 
| 
| 


the strong, eager face above them: and a} look of agony, forgave the imperious tones, that 

smile struggled up from their clear depths, had just stirred: their tempers. 
*‘T’m hurt, somehow, Maddie. But I’m glad ‘¢ We must take her to your house, Mrs. Shilla- 

you’re all right,’’ whispered she. ber,”’ said the doctor, rising and looking at Han- 
“You're all right, too, darling,’ said. Magda- } nah; who, in turn, looked at Ray ; who, glancing 

lene; ‘“only a little shaken up. Put your arms } at Magdalene, replied, promptly : 

around my neck, and let me lift you.”’ ‘Of course. We will go and bring a bed, to 
Alice tried to obey ; but the arms hardly stir- } carry her on.” 

red, and the effort brought a piteous moan. ‘‘Yes. Unhinge a door, and lay a mattress on 
“Oh, I can’t, I can’t!’ she moaned. ‘“ My } it,”’ replied the doctor. 

back is broken !’’ } Magdalene, nodding assent, asked : 
Magdalene, almost as pale as her sister, turned “Where is your house? That? Oh, yes, that 

sharply upon Ray. will do. But where is mamma?’ It @as the 
“Why in the world don’t you go and fetch a } first time she had thought of her mother. 

doctor of some sort ?’’ demanded she. ‘I should ‘«T wonder if it’s the—the—ah—kind o’ dressy 

think you would have known—” lady, setting down there, with a looking-glass,” 
She controlled herself, with an effort. Ray, } ventured Hannah, pointing; and Magdalene, 

retorting her glance, with one of angry astonish- } looking over the brink, saw her mother applying 

ment, sprang to the edge of the bank, looked } pearl-powder to her nose. 

over, and called : " «We're up here, mamma,” she called, “and 
“Doctor Williams, please step up here, sir.’’ } Alice is perhaps dead; at any rate, fatally in- 
“Up there?’’ exclaimed a voice; and presently a } jured.”’ 

gaunt, weather-beaten, but kindly, face appeared “You dreadful girl,’’ exclaimed Mrs. Vivian ; 

above the edge. The physician, kneeling beside } and haying put up her powder-box, she fainted 

the motionless figure, rapidly ran his fingers over } away. 

it. A sudden frown contracted his brows; and [20 BE CONTINUED. ] 








THE DAISIES. 


BY 8. MINERVA BOYCE. 


Wuart do the sleeping daisies know, Of sad and lonely hearts in thrall, 
Down underneath the cold, white snow, Who bow beneath grief’s sable pall, 
Of how the days all come and go, Who fain would leave life’s burdens all, 

This chill; bleak, winter weather? For flowery fields Elysian? 

How quivering pines sway to the blast, 
With mournful sigh for summers past, What do the sleeping daisies know, 
Of joyous days that could not last, Of life again beneath the snow; 

Of song and bloom together? Of coming spring and rhythmic flow, 
Of song and bloom together? 2 
What do the quiet daisies know, Of skies that wear a deeper blue, 

Of all the ayguish and the woe, , And blooming fields of gorgeous hue— 
That strike so deep the fatal blow, How buried life comes forth anew, 
In cruel, mock derision ? Through all the summer weather? 








A RAINY DAY. 


BY REBECCA HARDING DAVIS. 


THe rain was falling in torrents. 

“T shall have one day of quiet,’’ said Mrs. 
Lloyd. ‘‘ Even the Centennial Exhibition will not 
draw people out, in such a down-pour as this.”’ 

Mrs. Lloyd was Philadelphian: the Exposition 
of 1876 was at its height. One battalion of guests, 
with a wagonfull of trunks and satchels, had left 
the house, the night before: another was coming, 
to-morrow. ‘‘ But, to-day,” she said, “I shall 
have rest.’ 

Scarcely had she spoken, however, when ihe 
bell rang; and, the next moment, a card anda 
letter were brought up. 

Now, Mrs. Lloyd had once written a book—a 
book of poems. She also contributed, weekly, a 
column on the fashions, totwo newspapers. She 
was known, therefore, in the distant little Dela- 
ware village, where she had been born, as a 
burning and shining light of literature, The 
Women’s, Banner always, spoke of her as ‘the 
gifted daughter of our own fair land ;”’ her legion 
of cousins estimated the annual income, from her 


pen, at from eight to ten thousand dollars: all of 


them, who had literary tastes, had sent poems, 
essays, and novels, to her, with the expectation 
that she would have them published, without 
delay ; and insure them, also, incomes of from 
eight to ten, etc. Her cousins, who had not 
literary tastes, spoke of her as our *‘strong- 
minded relative; wondered, when they saw 
her, ‘‘ when she. would lecture, or go on the 
stage, or do something of that kind?’’ Or they 
innocently asked: ‘‘ Who does take care of the 
house, and the children, poor little things ?”’ 
There were times when Mrs. Lloyd found her 
laurels a crown of thorns. They threatened :to 
be uncomfortable, now. When she had descended 
to the parlor, card in hand, she found there a 
fragile, very pale girl, about twenty years old, a 
satchel in her hand, attired in a brown merino, 
which, as Mrs. Lloyd’s practiced eye at. once de- 
tected, had lately been turned wrong side out. 
“My cousin, Amy Pollok?’ she said, civilly. 
“No, nothing of the kind,’ sharply. trans- 
fixing Mrs, Lloyd with a pair of pale-blue eyes, 
which’ she fancied. were washed out ‘with many 
tears. ‘‘A cousin fifty times removed, may be. 
Kinship as thin as that is no ground for beggars 
to stand on.” 
“We are. both: women, then, let us say,” said 








the lady, gently.. ‘‘That is kinship enough, if 
I can do anything for you.” 

“Oh, I did not come to trouble you. I've 
started out in the world to be. independent, and 
Ill carry out my purpose. I only want advice 
from you. People usually are ready enough to 
give advice. It don’t come out of their pockets,” 
with a short, disagreeable laugh. 

‘“‘ Very well. Advice,’’ good-humoredly. ‘Sit 
down.”’ ; 

“It’s hardly worth while,” seating herself, 
however, with a quick, indignant glance about 
the room, at the costly furniture and bric-a-brac. 
‘It’s not likely you'll take much interest in me. 
Successful people dor’t often trouble themselves 
about those who are at the bottom of the hill.” 

‘“< If you came to quarrel with me, it was hardly 
worth while. Besides,‘ am not in an ill-humor, 
to-day,” laughed Mrs. Lloyd. 

Her visitor stared at her, and then laughed, 
also; growing red, as a very young girl would 
do. “I beg your-pardon. I did not mean to be 
rude. I have had so much to try me.” The 
ready tears coming. 

“T see that,” quictly. ‘Take time, and tell 
me what I can do for you. You are cousin Job’s 
daughter; and, though I have never seen you 
before, he was very kind to me when I was a 
ehild.”’ 

“I don’t want to appeal to your gratitude, or 
your sentiment; but your plain common sense,” 
falling back into the rasping voice, and setting 
her, head again defiantly. ‘‘ You've been down 
on our farm. You know what chance there is 
there for a woman with brains.. Lazy men and 
lazier helps. Canning, pickling, all summer; 
sewing and sausage-making all winter: every 
penny the farm yields going into their stomachs. 


’ The same dreary talk the year round: gabble and 


gossip. ‘Who has the ague?’ and ‘is the brown 
cow off her feed?’ It is two years since I hada 
new dress; it is four. since I.eould buy a new 
book or paper. Ihave felt so starved in mind, 
that, sometimes, I, thought I should go mad,” 
turning the thin face, and, pale-blue eyes, sud- 
denly, on Mrs. Lloyd, who felt a cold chill pass 
over her, : 
‘‘ Well?” she said, feebly. 
“Well? I’m. tired of it, I’ve cut loose, I 
left mother and the girls at work, in ms aan 
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They’ve been there since they were born, and 
they'll be there until they die. But J’ve cut 
loose !”” 

‘*What do you propose to do?” 

‘©Oh, I’m not a fool. I know I can’t earn my 
living, without some sort of capital—of skill or 
knowledge. I—I—’ She hesitated, now, blush- 
ing hotly. ‘I may as well be plain spoken. I’m 
& poet.” 

“Oh!” 

“Yes. I’ve written a great deal. The county 
papers have published all my poems.” 

Did they pay you?” 

‘“‘No. But if I were in New York, I know I 
could earn a comfortable living. I have enough 
manuscript here,’” nodding towards her satchel, 
‘to keep me going for a year.” 

‘You are going to New York? You have secured 
& position on some paper, or magazine, then ?”’ 

“‘N—no. Not precisely that. I mean to 
write for the best, of course. But they do not 
know me—yet.” 

‘‘In the meantime, you are amply provided 
with means. Living in New York is expensive, 
as you know.” 

She fumbled with her papers, and then looked 
up, boldly. ‘I have my passage paid to New 


York, and two dollars over.” 
‘*Good gracious!’ cried Mrs. Lloyd. 


«Are 
you mad?” 

‘‘No. I suppose it does seem like a desperate 
venture, to you. 
poems. It is brains, not blood, that tells,” 
quietly replacing the manuscripts in her satchel, 
and locking it. 

Mrs. Lloyd observed how thin her hands were, 
and that they trembled with the nervous tension 
which she had put upon herself. She did not 
argue with her. She would as soon have placed 
herself on the track, in front of an engine, under 
full steam, as have tried to thwart the little, wiry 
woman, just now. 

“She is wound up as far as she will bear,’ 
she thought, “and an imprudent touch will 
make her break down altogether. I wish she 
‘were safe at home, in the kitchen, again.” 


“Now, my dear Amy,’’ she said, aloud, * this | 


much you must yield tome. Stay with me until 
to-morrow. Take a peep at the Exposition. It 
will give you some new ideas for poems, perhaps. 
Then have one good night’s rest, and if you still 
persist, you shall go, in the morning.” 

‘It is against my resdlution,” ‘hesitating. +I 
determined not to be indebted to anybody for 
even a meal’s yictuals. I set out to be indepen- 
dent. I only wanted the riames of publishers 

- from you, and how to find them—” 


But you have never read my }” 





“Nonsense! Take off your hat,’”’ untying the 
strings. ‘‘We will have lunch, and then you 
shall go out to the Exposition, alone, and be as 
independent as you choose.”’ 

Miss Pollok was persuaded to go up to the 
dainty, little chamber, bathe her face, and 
arrange her hair, which was fair and soft. Mrs. 
Lloyd’s admiring little touch on the heavy braids 
seemed to wake the real woman in her disagree- 
able guest. The girl blushed and smiled. 

“She is weak, and worn out just now,” 
judged the shrewd lady. ‘Not a bad type of 
woman, for a wife and mother; ‘but the last to 
make @ successful fight against the world.” 

The lunch-table, with its quaint china, pot of 
trailing vines in thé centre, and colored damask, 
touched the stranger’s eye as a pictire would 
have done. If home and home life could take 
this heartsome, poetic aspect, she thought, she 
never would have wanted to brave the world, 
and be independent. Just as they were: sitting 
down to the delicate, little meal, a card was 
brought to Mrs. Lloyd. 

“I must leave you, for a moment,” she said. 
«‘But you are at home, now,” and poor, tired 
Miss Pollok, stpping her strong tea, and looking 
drowsily about the quiet room, felt as if she 
had reached a haven of rest, far better than any 
home she had known. 

In a few moments, Mrs. Lloyd came back, her 
eyes twinkling with amusement. 

«My guest is another cousin, whom I have never 
seen before: a six-foot, apple-cheeked Michigan- 
der. Did you hear his voice? It is like the great 
winds, in Ossian, that lift the rocks. He has come 
to see the wonders of the Centennial, and called on 
me, thinking a woman who writes, the greatest 
wonder of all. I know he was disappointed, not 
to find me with my hair down, and a man’s jacket 
on, and my stockings out at the heels.”’ 

“Yes. They all think of you in that way. It 
is too absurd,”’ said Miss Pollok, angrily. ‘I 
shall let him know that you are one of the dain- 
tiest of housekeepers. Oh, I can tell good house- 
keeping, when’ T see it.” 

‘Tam going to bring him out. Susy, let us 
have something more substantial than chicken. 
Cold beef, ham and eggs; but plenty of it.” 

Miss Pollok acknowledged her introduction to 
cousin Ralph Bristow, with # cool, little nod, and 
a sharp, instantaneous inspection of him, from 
the curly head, down to the No. 9 brogans. How 
much beef and ham had gone to the making of 
those tremendous thews, she wondered, curiously. 

But Ralph, in his relief at finding his literary 
cousin so ‘“jolly,”” and in his quick compassion 
for her pale little companion, was so hearty and 
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genuine, and showed such an odd courtesy and : glimpse of what a cultured, self-reliant girl is; if 
tenderness through his big voice and cumbersome } only to make him wretched, hereafter, with the 
gestures, that both ladies were thoroughly awak- ; remembrance.” 

ened. They grew absolutely garrulous, and When Mrs. Lloyd went back to this Western 
laughed, and became cheery, and brilliant, and | Gog, as she called him, she found him pacing up 
appreciative, as they could not possibly have} and down, his head:threatening to break through 


the ceiling of the little parlor. 
‘« Now, cousin. Rhoda,” he began, eagerly, ‘I 


been, if the man had not come into the scene. 

Before the lunch was over, they knew ey | 
clearly the extent and condition of Mr. Bristow’s invited Miss Pollok to go with me out of courtesy 
lumber trade ; and could have sketched his hotise ; to you. She’s a nice-looking little thing. But 
and farm, if not from memory, at least from the} I’m horribly afraid of her. These strong-minded, 
most vivid of descriptions. go-ahead women, actually give me the dumb ague. 

“Yes, it’s the old homestead. Seems odd to; I can’t keep my ground with them, at all.”’ 
talk of old homesteads in Michigan, eh? We;  **Poor Amy!”’ sighed Mrs. Lloyd. «‘ You will 
éall ours a pretty old building—forty years, I} have no trouble in pushing her out of your way, 
reckon. Father left it tome. ‘You stay in the } if you are so minded. She’s used to it.” 
old place, Ralph,’ he says. ‘Don’t go West.’” “Eh? How? You don’t say so!’ anxiously. 

“And you live there, you say, quite alone?” } « Why, I thought she was one of your driving 
said Mrs. Lloyd. reformers: ‘women that go through the world 

Well, I’ve got the farm-hands,’and a woman } like’a darning-needle through a ball.” 
tolook tothings. It’s six years since—mother— «‘How’strange a mistake !”’ with another sigh, 
left me. It’s lonesome, since she has gone, I tell } «« Now, I do suppose that Amy has never had her 
you. But there’s no women around Pottsville. } own way, in all her life. She was born to hard 
None of any especial account, that is,” blushing, } work, poverty, snubs, and neglect.. Kindness, J 
hotly. am sure, is something she has yet to. experience.” 

“You reminded me of one of Ossian’s heroes, ; «‘ Tut, tut! Is it possible? ' Poor little thing! 
when f first saw you,” sald Mrs. Lloyd, laughing. } Very remarkable, the mistake I made. Well, 
“Now, I know why. You are in search of ‘a { she shall have one jolly afternoon, at’ any. rate, 
white-armed: maid of Strina-dona’ ” I wish I had brought a bouquet, cousin Rhoda, 

The young ‘giant laughed, also. “I don’t} I saw a stunner, at a corner; and had a mind 
know what the qualities of the Strina-dona } to bring it to you: but I supposed literary ladies 
women may be; but if they are as independent } would look upon flowers as trifling... But, I 
and’ energetic ‘as the women ‘of Pottsville, Pll; could have given it to her, eh? Poor child! 
have none of them.” So, she’s had a rough time of it?”’ 

“You prefer the domestic, kittenish type?’ } The door opened, at this moment; and he hur- 
said Mfss Pollok, shooting a defiant glance at} ried to meet Amy, with a profound bow, which 
him, from under her light lashes. would not have done discredit to a French mar- 

“Certainly. ' mean to do the thinking and} quis. She, in'tarnj was very»grave, but gentle ; 
the working for my wife.” féeling the responsibility of supporting the char- 

“And what share is she to have in life?’ - { acter of all the literary sisterhood. 

«Oh, she shall ‘eoddle me,’ with a quizzical} «You will remember to come home, in time 
twinkle in his black eyes, at the irate fuce on the { for dinner, at six?’ said Mrs. Lloyd, as they 
other side of the table. bade her good-by. 

After they had returned to the parlor, the{~ Oh, I hear there are famous foreign restau- 
young Westerner invited. Miss’ Pollok to go with } rants, and we must try these, anyhow, to-day. 
him, out to the Exposition. He had engaged the } That is part of the show.” And he telegraphed, 
most showy ‘‘team’’ which money could procure, | dumbly, * She looks hungry,”’ manding back of 
and it was now drawn up ini ‘state at the door. his charge. ? 

“T consented to go with him,”’ said’ Miss Pol- The carriage drove off, with a clatter and dash, 
lok, as Mrs. Lloyd left the room with her, ‘‘be-: which wakened the quiet street. 
cause Icould not refuse, without rudeness to you.! The carriage was softly cushioned. Miss 
The man ‘is well énough, as to looks. But, if! Pollok found it easier than the broken-springed 
there is anything, for which I have a eontémpt, } old family one, in which she had been, used to 
it is a great, masculine animal, who thinks wo-' jolt to church. Never before had she reclined 
men were born to serve him.” in such luxurious state, to say nothing of the gal- 

“But, dear Amy, consider... He knows noth- ‘ lant cavalier, bending ‘over her. ; Amy had been 
‘Ing of out class of women. Try and give him a | ugly, as a child, and sarcastic, as a woman; and 
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had never before, therefore, in a single instance, 


means; and are magicians, beside. Pshaw! talk 


received that peculiar homage, which men pay to! of poetry. There’s more poetry, in the hard 


every attractive girl. 


‘How very absurd,” she thought, as Mr. 


| 
% 
: 


facts about the real things around us, than in all 
of Tennyson’s.twaddle and Browning’s smoke. 


Bristow stooped to adjust the rug over her dress.); At least, so I think, Miss Pollok,’’ eoloring; for 
‘I could do it much better, myself. Makes me ; the Westerner was occasionally visited by an un- 


ridiculous.” 
with a queer, little glow of comfort at heart. 

She was so tired, too. Worn out ia body, with 
downright hard work, and rasped in brain. 
The way was'long.. The carriage moved slowly, 
through the crowded streets. Mr. Bristow, 
finding Amy did not respond, at the end of one 
of his longest-winded stories, looked down, and 
saw that her eyes were shut. 

‘Poor thing,” he muttered. + It goes against 
my grain, to see a woman so beaten out.” 

Amy started up, wide awake, at the eastern 
gate, declaring she had never had a pleasanter 
ride. ‘Your stories of Western life are so very 
odd,’’ she said, with a patronizing nod. ‘She 
was all alert, and quite prepared to play cicerone, to 
this great ignoramus from-the backwoods. There 
was no book, at the farm, which she had not 
read a dozen times; and where would the ideas 
gained from the Spectator, Milton, the British 
Dramatists, and Elegant Extracts, be of use, if 
not here, in this exposition of the world’s knowl- 


edge and intelligence? 

As ‘they entered the Main Building, she 
glanced quickly around, to discover where to 
begin her lecture. There really was nothing, at ; 
the first glance, which the literature of Eliza- 


beth’s time would serve to illustrate. While she 
was hesitating how to plant the first seed, in the 
fallow field of this giant’s brain, he drew her 
gently to one side. 

“This red’silver is worth looking at.” 

**T really know nothing about stones,” sharply. 

«And I very little. But I have looked into 
the mining business a little, and one picks up—” 

It appeared that he had looked into mines, as 
well: lead mines in Galena, gold in Peru, salt in 
Poland. Before she could utter a word of protes- 
tation, she was enthroned ina rolling chair, and 
Gog was pushing her here and there, explaining 
“stones,” from Russian malachite and jasper, 
to the great wrolite from Iceland. In fact, he 
would suffer her to look at nothing but stones. 

‘‘ Keep your mind on one subject, and you will 
not tire it,” he said. 

“But this is opening a new world to me,” 
she cried, presently: ‘These hard creatures 
have not only their history and work, but are 
full of real beauty.’’ 

« And they have their loves and hatreds, like 


? 





But she smiled, and thanked him,,} provoked attack of diffidence. 


Miss Pollok looked. at him, doubtfully; but 
said nothing, 

** Would you like to look at woods, now?’ he 
asked, directly. 

Off went the chair to the: piled lumber from 
Canada, the farmer giving a running lecture on 
pines, and oaks, and beeches: their ‘habits and 
history; then to the Mississippi house, with its 
walls of rough-hewn logs without, and exquisite 
grain inside; and, then to the marvellous woods 
of New Zealand and Victoria: blood-red, purple, 
and gold. 

‘‘ Did you ever see a picture, with finer dyes, 
or lines, than that?’ he said, stopping, trium- 
phantly. 

Miss Pollok was silent. Was it possible, that 
this world of beauty and wonder had lain all 
around her, under the ground, and hidden in the 
dull bark, unseen and unknown, while she had 
marched blindly through the fields, year after 
year, stringing mawkish verses together? 

He took her into Machinery Hall. The great 
machines produced upon her the. effect of which 
80 many women complained : a stunning sense of 
ignorance, and of discomfort, from close contact 
with a great, active power, of whose nature they 
knew absolutely nothing. 

You do not’ explain anything to me,” ob- 
serving that, he pushed her chair, through the 
aisles of moving, steaming monsters, in silence. 

«* How could [?.. It would be a work of years 
for you to understand them,” . 

“« Yet. you seem to look at them. intelligently.” 

“Oh, men, you know! | Men, in the West, are 
brought up among pistons and valves, and learn 
their nature and. qualities unconsciously; as one 
does. the house one lives in... At least, I did.” 

“+ Let us go. outside.’’, This .weight. of ignor- 
ance, accumulating from every side, was growing 
oppressive. Was there anything she did know? 
She began to repeat, to herself, her Lines to an 
Evening Star: 

“ Pale spirit, in the caverns of the night, 
Whose twinkling lamps—” 

‘* Here,” said the giant, stopping before a case, 
in another building, ‘‘ is the log-book of the Po- 
laris; and the diary kept for three months on 
that floating bit of ice.” He put out his finger, 
and touched it, gently. ‘Three months in all 


human béings ;‘and can cure or kill, by subtle ; the darkness and cold of the Arctic night. Starv- 
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ing, at last; and the ice melting below them, day 
by day. Women, too!’’ 

It was curious, how tender a voice he had, for 
a giant. Amy had never heard the story. She 
listened to it, looking at the pages, stained with 
salt water; her throat choked, and eyes wet. She 
thought of the poetry she had quoted. What ab- 
ject folly, to babble about ‘twinkling lamps,” 
when the world was full of these sublime, tre- 
mendous realities. She began, too, to look back 
at her guide, with curiosity. 

* You understand everything,” she said. 
He blushed, like a girl. “I know just enough 
to understand that I am miserably ignorant. But 


I always liked to collect facts; and I’ve knocked 
~ about the world a good deal, in search of them. 
What do you say to dinner, now, Miss Pollok? 
in to feel ravenous.”’ , 

“You are to command the ex- 


I 
e smiled. 
pedition.”’ 

He pushed her into a shady nook, bende a 
tree. ‘Very well. Now, if you will sit here 
for a moment, I will run to Les Trois Freres, and 
order our dinner. By the time I come back for 
you, they will be ready to serve it.” 

When he was gone, Miss Pollok suddenly 
felt a gibimg sense-of defeat. He had, indeed, 
commanded the expedition, but too arbitrarily. 

It would have been more in consonance with her 
* resolve, if she had made a meal of sandwiches and 
water, than have allowed him to fling his money 
away in costly dishes for her. . She got up, and 
moved restlessly about. The trains on the Narrow 
Gauge Railway were passing, every moment. Why 
not make the circuit of the grounds while he was 
gone? She had not once obeyed her own will, to- 
day. She would have ample time to return before 
him. She was the more perversely inclined to go, 
because she felt it was a silly and unreasonable 
impulse. For months—~years, indeed—there had 
been a nervous strain upon her: the contact with 
the cool, large good-nature and common sense of 
Bristow provoked and irritated her. 

When Ralph returned, the chair was empty ; 
and no sign of Amy could be found, in the neigh- 
boring grounds or buildings.. He wandered about, 
impatiently. enough; and then, becoming alarmed, 
extended his search among the passing ‘crowds, 
with what success may be easily guessed. An 
hour passed; and, frightened and excited, he ap- 
plied to the.police. 

“Have you tried at the hospital?’ a guard 
said. ‘‘ Not that it’s likely you’ll find her there. 
But there are accidents, every day. There were 
several, this' afternoon.” 

Bristow was soon at the great, round building, 
with its yellow flag flying on top. 
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‘* A lady here?’’ said an official, in answer to 
his inquiry. ‘Yes, several ladies. There was 
one brought in, an hour or two ‘ago, seriously 
injured, from a fall on the railway. Fracture of 
the erm. Young, pale-blue eyes.” 

‘Good God, it is she! Can I see her?” 

There was a whispered consultation; and, 
finally, he was admitted. Amy, her sleeve cut 
off at the shoulder, her arm already in splints, 
lay, white and motionless, on a lounge. 

When Bristow came up to it, he dropped on his 
knees, beside her. It seémed to him, in his 
great pity, that he had known her all his life: 
that she was one of his own péople. 

She opened her eyes; and, at the sight of him, 
the tears began to run, in big drops, over her 
white cheeks. ‘Oh, what is to become of me?”’ 
she cried. ‘I cannot move hand or foot. I 
must stay here for a fortnight, and I—I was 
going to be independent.” 

There was a worse hurt, he suspected, which 
remained behind, untold: sorer than the broken 
bones. ‘She has no money,” he thought. 
‘¢ Well, there’s' some people, in this world, that 
do get horribly crushed under foot : generally, the 
littlest and best ones. Look here, Miss Pollok,” 
he said, in his rousing, comforting bass: ‘I 
know it’s unlucky; but you needed rest: that’s 
what you needed. Now, you'll have it. You 
shall lie here, and look out of this window, at 
the grass, and beds of flowers, and the people 
going by; and cousin Rhoda and I will come, 
every day, to see you: and when the two weeks 
are over, you'll have a new arm, and be a new 
woman.” 

She smiled, but miserably; and cried on, 
steadily. He rose, quietly, and left her. 

‘* Tears wash away lots of trouble from women,”’ 
he said to himself. . Then he stopped to speak to 
the superintendent. ‘I wish you’d mention to 
that lady,” he said, ‘‘ that the expenses of the 
hospital are paid by the Government. _I’ll,.make 
it all right. Every woman.is: willing to make 
what she can from the Government,” with a 
chuckle to himself. ° 

The next day, when Mrs. Lloyd arrived, all 
flurry and agitation, with a basket full of good 
things to eat, and dainty things fo wear, she found 
Amy surrounded with flowers and magazines. 

‘Somebody. has. been here ;before me?’’ she 
said. 

“ Oh, only that ridiculous giant Gog,” laughed 
Amy. ‘The most sélf-willed, but best-hearted 
fellow.” 

“Very much like other men, I imagine! He 
impressed me as being rather coarsé,”’ with a 
shrewd, watchful glance. 
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Amy made no answer; but her eyes kindled, 
angrily. 

‘Take care, what you do,’’ cried Mrs. Lloyd 
to Ralph, meeting him, outside, _ ‘‘ That little 
woman begins to think you an. Admirable 
Crichton and a Bayard, all in one.” 

. Bristow colored high, frowning. ‘‘ Nonsense,”’ 
he said. But, as soon ag she was out of sight, he 
dodged behind the Krupp cannon, and went 
back to the hospital. ‘She must be lonely—and 
hungry,’’, stopping at a restaurant, to.find her 
something nice to eat. 

Of course, all my readers know how the Foo 
ended. The road, which these two travelled, is 
broad; and we, all of us, have walked in it, find 
our -~way to it as we might. 

At the end of the two weeks, Mr. 
drove up to Mrs. Lloyd’s door, in a close carriage, 
from which he lifted a lady, who looked so tiny, 
and weak, and childish, that Rhoda professed 
herself almost unable to recognize her. 


‘This is not the belligerent, sharp, . little 


woman, who was going to fight the world, a-fort- 


night. ago?”’ she said, laughingly. _‘ Why, your } 


cheeks are as pink, and your eyes as soft and ; 
What has} 
$ idence,’ he added, reverently. vids 


shy, as my baby’s. used to be. 
changed you? A broken arm?” 





Bristow $ 


“No,” said Amy, with a quick laugh, her eyes 
downcast. 

‘You see the change, Ralph? 
of misery is gone,” significantly. 

He nodded, looking so big, and manly, and 
competent. to moye that or any other weight in 
the world, that, Mrs. Lloyd put her hand caregs- 
ingly on his arm. 

‘« How did you do it?” 

‘¢ Married her.”’ 

“Already? Good gracious, you don’t: mean 
it?’ turning, aghast, from one to the other. 

‘‘Why not?” simply, ‘I loved. her, and 
wanted to take care of her.’ 

‘* And I leved him, I tried to he maeas OE 
you know, cousin. Rhoda,’’ clasping her hands, 
in her eagerness to explain, ‘But I did not 
succeed, you know.”’ 

‘Not a bad ending to my rainy day,’’ Said 
Mrs. Lloyd, with a delightful laugh. .‘* Only, I 


All her weight 


-wish. this end had occurred to me, and I could 


have manguyréd a little to bring it about.” 
‘Much better ‘that you did not,’’ said Mr. 
} Bristow, gravely. . “ Neither Amy, nor I, are 
people who could be manipulated, in amy way. 
Tt was fate that. brought us together. . Or Prov- 





LOST! 


BY GEORGE WORTHINGTON. 


Lost! So rang the cry throughout the vale; 
A child was missing, and the tale 
Spread, like its mountain mists, throughout the place; 
‘And limbs, that never yet had failed, 
Trembled, and many a strong heart qnailed, 
And paler grew each face! 


Early that morn, the little maid 
Along the upland paths had strayed ; 
Climbing far_up the rugged brow, 
.. Then smiling in the sun—but now 
The snow had fallen, pure and white, 
; And it was night! 


Over the mountain, like a spectre grim, 
With sable mantle close enwrapping him, 
* A huge cloud hung; 
And swiftly, silently, came down the snow, 
And lay in heaped-up drifts, where none could know, 
The hills among. 


The child was lost; and through the night 
Strong hearts went forth 

To east and west;.to south amd.north ; 

And everywhere, all pure gnd bright, 
The ground lay white, 


Lost! lost! far up the mountain side 
The searchers sped 
In haste and dread, . 





Fearing to find the thing they sought, 
Dreading the dead! 


Lost! lost! the search seemed all in vain; 
Their steps must be retraced again, 
“Till morning light 
No more could well be done; and then, 
‘What hope remained?” so said the men, 
That wintry night. 


But hark ! 

When hope seemed dead, and nought was left to dare, 
A dog’s loud bark 

Re-echoed through the midnight air, 

And hope revived! _Mayhap the child was there! 


Saved! saved! Beneath the cliff, in snowy bed, 
They found the little maid—thank God, not dead! 
For weary hours she sat and wept— 
The tears upon her face were wet— 
And then ’neath snowy coverlet 
She crept, 
And said her prayers, and calmly slept. 


Forth from the little vale, that night, 
A song of praise went up on high, 
Hoarse in its grand intensity, 

To Him, “Our Father,” in whose sight, 
The little maid had trusting trod, 
Safe in the keeping of her God. 





HOW I DIDN’T MEET MISS LORNE. 


BY ‘‘JOSIAH ALLENX’S WIFE.’’ 


Ir wus on a Tuesday mornin’, that the story York, en that certain date. 


come to Jonesville. Solomon Burpy brought 
the news,in, on a load o’ shingles; and Is’ posed 


And the first words 
I said to Josiah, after he told me, wus these: 
‘¢ Josiah Allen, I must be there—I zaust be on 


it come straight, and wuzn’t to be doubted. He } the spot, to meet her.’’ 


said, Solomon did, that Louise Lorne, late of 


; 


And he says, ‘‘Oh, pshaw! Samantha, how 


Canada—she that is widder Albert’s own daugh- } simple it would be for you to go a-caperin’ off in 
ter, and Mr: Lorne’s own wife—wus goin’ back to ; that way.” 


Canada, on a visit; and wus goin’ to land at New 


York village, on the first of the month. And I, coldly: 


Josiah brought the news to me; and, of course, 
I believed it. Not that I believe everything I 
hear. No! I don’t make a practice of believin’ 
more’n a-quarter, if I do that. 

« (Often, Josiah Allen will come home, from 
grocery stores, and the post-office steps, and 
other. public places, fairly bustin’ with news 
and. seandal; but I say:.. 

“Salt that story down, Josiah Allen, till we 
learn the truth of the matter.” 

But sometimes, I declare for’t,-we can’t keep 
’em; do the best we can, they spile on our hands. 
Salt won’t saye ’em. Salt Peter couldn’t, even if 
Peter wus as salt agin as his common run of salt-: 
ness. But I make a practice of tryin’ to do the 
best. I can. I make a practice of usin’ salt. 
Why, with some folks’ talk, I use it constant 
and. profuse, I set and hear ’em talk, runnin’ 
everybody else down, 'liftin’ of themselves up, 
gossipin’, meddlin’, actin’—I set and hear ’em, 
with a calm face outward; and a almost marble 
ear for composure; but, entirely unbeknown to 
them, I am a-saltin’ ’em—a-saltin’.’em every 
minute of the time. I put down a layer of their 
talk, and a layer of salt, right along; and then I 
don’t disturb it, and it will generally keep till I 
hear the other side of the story. And lots of 
times that wants salt, too. 

If folks spent half the time in prayers to their 
Maker, for divine strength to help. ’em mind 
their own business, that they do in idle gossip, 
and curious searchin’ into other folks’ affairs, 
how much better it would be for their own souls. 

But, good land! I am beginnin’ to eppisode— 
which they tell me is a fault of mine—and ep- 
pisode fur beyond the present subject. So, to 
resoom, and continue on. 

As I said, Solomon Burpy brought the news 
in, on a load o’ shingles; and I s’posed it come 
straight. I g’posed as much as, could be—I 
s’posed. that Louise wus goin’ to land, in New 


‘sd 





and a-roamin’ ’round the main subject. 


I give him a strange, dignified look; and says 
‘‘T don’t know as there has been any 
question. of eaperin’, Josiah Allen; if I go, I 
shall go on the cars.’ 

‘What under the sun do you want to go for, 
Samantha? What earthly use could there be i in 
your, goin’, at. your age, to stare at a princess? 
I should think yon’d be too old to go gaddin’ 
about.. With your heft, to start off on such @ 
tower is ridiculous.”’ 

« T.don’t know as the word ‘gad’ has been men- 
tioned, only by, you,”’ says I, with a good deal of 
dignity. J 

“Wal,” says Josiah, kinder softened down, Pi 
“T guess, if the New Yorkers act as they gener- 
ally do, Louise won’t be apt to.be lonesome. All 
the rich grocers, and tailors, and railroad specu- 
lators, and Wall street sharks, th: + call themselves 
the aristocracy of-New York, will be there, if they 
have to go on the run, to welcome.a princess. And 
I believe my soul, that Lorne and Louise would 
ruther go quiet to a tavern, jest he and she alone, 
than to have such a raft of strange folks crowdin’ 

’round em.” 

‘«Mebby so,’’ says I, reasonably. ‘But it is 
di t, with me. It would grieve Louise, grieve 
her to, the soul, to not see Josiah Allen’s, wife 
standin’ up on the key to meet ’em—’” 

« Standin’ up on a key?’ says Josiah, scorn- 
fully interruptin’ of me. ‘‘I’d love to see the 
key that would hold, you up,., The key that 
would hold you up, would hold up a elephant.’ 

**T meant quay, Josiah Allen ; and you know 
it. Quay, French, and pronounced key.”’ 

“Then, if you meant guay, why didn’t you say 
quay; and not be a-foolin’ ’round, talkin’ about 
standin’ up on keys, and things? It is enough to 
make a man light-headed: you talkin’ French.” 

Says I, coldly: ‘It wouldn’t be much of a job 
to make your head light, Josiah Allen,” speakin’ 
as one who allegores, ‘‘ But,” says I, with dig- 
nity, ‘‘ we have spent sufficient, time.a-wanderin’ 
yore I 
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_ bert is, and always has been, I feel as if she and 
her girls are worthy of all the honors that can be 
heaped onto ’em; I feel that they are worthy to 


have Josiah Allen’s wife go, part way, to meet, 


» ” 


em 

“Oh, pshaw!”’ says Josiah. , 

“Wal,” says I, ‘“‘they be worthy of it; and 
don’t you dispute me, Josiah Allen, and say they 
ain’t. And I feel it my bounden duty to go. 
Now, I take it right to home, if my Tirzah Ann 
should go to London village, I know jest how it 
would tickle me, to have the widder Albert go 
and meet her; and I want to do, by her girls, 
jest as I would be done by.” 

“Oh, pshaw!” says Josiah, again; takin’ down 
the almanac, and openin’ it to the first page. 

Says I, firmly: ‘‘ You needn’t ‘pshaw,’ Josiah 
Allen, at the widder Albert, for I won’t have it; 
she ain’t a woman to be pshawed at.” And then 
I went on nobly about her. I went on, in my 
most soarin’ and eloquent way.. It was lengthy, 
but none too long—probable, not much more’n an 


PLL 


‘in fashionable dissipation. 


;}real mad about Miss Coots’s marryin’. 
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HOW I DIDN’T MEET MISS LORNE. 


PPDRAL AID 


think what a good, noble woman the widder Al-} the creation of the world. Jest as noble and 


praiseworthy to alleviate sufferin’, as to cause 
it—to soothe the weary and broken-hearted—to 
calm the fevered brow of pain, and ease dis- 
tracted heads—as to torture ’em by drummin’ on 
tuneless pianos, for days and years. Jest as 
worthy in her to study the laws of health, so as 
to keep herself well and strong, as to work hard 
dancin’, night after night, in crowded and heated 
rooms, learnin’ how to lose her health and life 
Yes, Josiah,’’ I went 
on to say, ** should have said all this; and more, 
to her; and I should have convinced her, I know 
that. 

“And then,” I continood, warmin’ up to it, 
“there is that affair of Miss Coots’s. Now, I 
should have talked plain to her about that, and 
told her she wus inthe wrong on it. She acted 
And 
what wus the use of it? Miss Coots wus old 
enough to know her own mind. And it seems to 
me, that a woman, that had spent her hull life 
a-doin’ good to other folks, and’ been a general 


hour and a-quarter, or from that to a-half; not } benefactor to all England, should have the priv- 


more’n an hour and a-half, anyway. For I ain’t 


ilege of doin’ as she wus a mind to, in one thing. 


a woman that talks much. As I said to Josiah, } Why, s’posin’ Miss Coots had took it into her 
several times, while I was makin’ my remarks } head to marry a babe, why, good land! she'd 
about the widder, I says: ‘‘ You know, Josiah } had the worst of it; she would have to take the 


Allen, that I am a woman that says but little.” 
And every time I would say that, every single 
time, Josiah would groan; a low, deep groan: 
awful deep. 

What them groans meant, I don’t know, to this 
day ; probable, he wus ketched with some pain or 
other, in his back, or conscience, or somewhere. 
And mebby he didn’t know what he wus groanin’ 
about, men are so odd. 

But, as I say, I went on eloquent about her. 
I says, a well-meanin’er, long-headeder, good-dis- 
positioneded, or conscientiouser creeter, never 
lived, than the widder Albert. Says I: ‘We 
don’t think alike, about everything; for,” says 
I, “where is the two great minds that can see 
slike, about everything? 

*« Now, she don’t want female wimmen to study 
for doctors; and, probable, it ain’t a very easy 
life for’em; but there ain’t no disgrace in it; 
and I should have told the widder so, if she 
and I had been a-settin”’ down, and talkin’ it over, 
together. I should gay to her that, ‘ whatever it 
‘may be, in the eyes of the world, it is jest as 
honorable, in the sight of God, for a woman to save 
a human life, as it is to make a yard of tattin.’ 
Jest as noble to apply soothin’ balm to a sick 
child’s interior, as to apply the Balm of Youth 
and Lily White, to her own exterior; or to paint 
china plates~in designs never dreamed of in 


> Coots’s business. 





care of it, and bring it up; the widder Albert 
wouldn’t have to buy no paregoric, nor nothin’. 
“T wouldn’t hinder the widder Albert from 


} thinkin’ that Miss Coots had made a poor match. 


But what of it? What if she has? That is Miss 
Why, if I should get mad, 
every time a woman made considerable of a fool 
of herself a-marryin’, I should be mad about the 
hull time. No! I should say to the widder, if 
she and me got to talkin’ it over in a friendly 
way, I should say to her: ‘Now, widder 
Albert, you'and me got married to suit-ourselves. 
We took Josiah and Albert, because they suited 
us. Mebby we might have done better. Mebby 
Albert didn’t please all the relations on your side 
and his’n. Probable, I might have got a heftier 
man, and one with more hair on the top of his 
head. But Josiah and Albert suited us. And 
that is jest the way with Miss Coots: her feller 
suited her. And it would look foolish in you 
and me, to try to break it up; and it looks foolish 
in you and me, now she is married, to turn the 
cold shoulder on her.” That is what they call it, 
isn’t it; Josinh ?”’ I said.’ ‘*Though how any- 
body can turn a cold shoulder, such weather as 
this July of 1881, is a mystery to me. My 
shoulders are hot as fire, both on ’em, and 
perfectly wet with presperation the hull time. I 
never see such weather in my life, never!” 
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As I say, I talked, to) Josiah, noble and elo- 
quent about the widder, and. how awful well .J 
thought of her, though we couldn’t think exactly 
alike, on all subjects; And how becomin’ and 
appropriate it would seem, both, tothe widder 
and to America, to have me, go .and’ meet. the 
princess—and I s’posed [ had, convinced, him, 
But, all at once, he looked up from the almanae— 
he’s allers a-studyin’ the almanac—and says he: 

‘« We can’t go to meet the princess, and there 
ain’t no use in your, soarin’ up any higher in 
eloquence, for we,can’t, go.” 

“ Why can’t we,go.?”’ says I,. brim fullof admi- 
ration, and eloquence, and curiosity, and every- 
thing. ‘Why can’t we?” 

‘ Because we hain’t Bot. the wherewith, that’s 
why.” b: 

Says I, *‘ It won * take much wherewith ; we'll 
go one day, and come back the.next, if you say 
g0,”’ 

“ ¥es; go one day, and come back, the next,” 
says he,,in a dry;tone. <‘‘F'd love to see a 
weman go.into a strange town, without traipsin’ 
’yound in every dry-goods store in it, and mil; 
liner’s. shop—I’d love to see a woman leave, 
without feelin’ of every piece of calico in it, and 
tryin’ on every bonnet.’’~ 

» Try, me,” says I, eloquently, «try me, and 
see. Did you ever, Josiah Allen,” says I, sol- 
emuly, “‘ did you ever weigh me onthe balances, 
and find me:wantin’ ?”” 
. “No,” says he, takin’ a mean, underhanded 
advantage of my,eloquent metaite, “no, you went 
your two hundred, every time.” 

I scorned to, take any, notice .of ;this ,mean 
remark; -but went right, on,,a-arguin’ powerful 
why we should go, But it was all in vain; I see 
that I must give it up—I see that it-was one of 
the things that couldn’t be did. It was tuff, 
fearful tuff. But I give up.~ I see that I had got 
to disapp’int ’em, disapp’int ’em bitterly, and 
myself, too. But I happened to think there wus 
jest one thing I could do, to soften the blow. to 
’em: one thing that I owed to my country. I 
could write to’em:" I dould» put’ my feclin’s all 
down on paper, or as’ plain as such soarin’, 
eloquent feelin’s could ‘bé curbed in, and put 
down. ten! si 

“Stuff and snibeotatr> ra said. “What do 
they care about your ‘dooty to your ‘country ?”” 

Says I, “They will care, when they hear. 
There isn’t probable,..another woman in Amer- 
ica,” says I, risin’ to. eloquence again, ‘or 
Jonesville, that, g9 m much | wall. be expected of, 
- from her sister wimmen, so:muchvin the line of 
polite expostulation; ond settin’ the princess 
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‘¢ Where’s. she wrong about America?’ says 
Josiah, . They; say ishe’s: pretty :tired: of it, 
anyhow. |: Why. else! does’ ‘she, stay ‘away ..so 
long ?”’ 

“Oh! that’s Canada,” says I. ‘And that’s 
just like England. She hain’t seen the real 
America yet’; and she’ may have the false notions 
that so many foreign folks have. They havesaid 
that national prosperity and wealth has made 
America,act. disagreeable; conceited, boastin’. 
They; have said that, our American eagle was & 
fowl that cackled. fur too loud... 

“And mebby they .wuzn’t entirely out of the 
? way, ” says I,also; ‘‘ mebby-she does shake her 
wings too powerful, and overbearin’, sometimes. 
Mebby she has some little streaks of vulgar con- 
ceitedness. Anyhow, I know,lots of Europeens,; 
that have got it.into their heads that Americans 
wus cur’us creeters. . They have, seemed’ to 
picture an American, as a man. with, checkered 
pantaloons, and a gay-flowered vest, with lots of 
watch-ehain and glass. jewelry, and his. hat,on 
one side of his head, a-standin’ up on. top.of the 
Pyramids, a-bargainin’, in a loud, patronizin’ 
voice, with,old Cheops.. “ What’ ll you give; what’ lI’ 
you take? Drivin’ e sharp bargain, with the 
old man, for the hull lot of Pyramids, and old 
Sphynx. Or pastin’ a advertisement of ‘Person's 
Purgative Pills’ up, in. Westminster Abbey, and 
then tryin’ to, -beat old, Westminster down inthe 
price of the advertisement. 

‘Conceited, purse-proud, coarse, vulgar, loud). 
fast: that wus what they have called Americans.. 
And it-riles me, to have such ideas ragin’ abroad. 
It riles me, awfully. Why, I, feel, so aboutyit, 
that, I would have been glad to,have gone over} 
myself, to. show,’em what an:American could be; 
I and you, Josiah. ,.We should, have; riz America, 
oh! how high we should have riz her, if we 
could have gone. ‘But we couldn’t go.. The water: 
wus too deep: | Ipdarsen’t take you, Josiah, and 
you know it, where the water is over your head; 
for: you can’t swim. If there should come a 
drouth, and the water gets low enpugh, we might 
probable go over.’?"\* 

So I sot down, and took pen ‘and, paper; but, 
oh! my emotions.wus pawerfuly Some of the 
time, when I wus a-writin’ of\’em down, it 
seemed as if I'couldn’é"hold'’ém “in; and they 
would, in spite of me,, rare ™P» and prance: 
round, and soar. wei Tosi 

I knew I ought: ito ttiske:thut lettet a polite and 
ceremonious one; and’ T° began, in as polite, 
formal, fashionable a, Way, a8 eyer wus seen in 
the “ Genteel foie % Writer.” Says I:. 

“ Dear Lorne’ aid Lotise.” * ! 

(I didn’t really &*pose She would be jealous, to 
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THE DYING BIRD. 





have her pardher addressed fust, as is our way ‘ He says he don’t believe they could read my 


in America; but I knew I must do my dooty, as 
an American, even if she did; so I writ :) 


*« Dear Lorne anp LovIsE: 


“I take. my pen in hand, to, inform you that 
my health is as. well as.can be expected, and I 
truly hope these few lines:‘may find you enjoyin’ 
the same blessin’—”’ 


I knew this was a beautiful way to write, very. 
And ‘I knew it wus stylish as stylish could be, to 
write in this formal) fashionable way: But, good 
land! I couldti’t Keep it up. So many thoughts 
riz up on me; acroéwdin’ one another, #-roarin’ 
and a-pranein’, that I had to give it up. I 
struggled with it, for quite a spell, to make it go 
formal and fashionable; but it wuzn’t ‘any use; 
and so I let it have its own’ way: I let it swing 
right oat, and ‘say what I’ had'to say, kinder 
plain, but eloqhent—as eloquetit is Gladstone, or 
Bickingfield, or any of the great orators the 
princess had heard at hdme; for sincerity and 
earnestness, as I ‘said to Josiah, is allers’ ¢lo- 
quent. 

Oh ! T tell you, I writ'a splendid letter: it wus 
middlin” long, but not too long. ‘It wus writ out 
on thifteen big, honorable ‘sheets of  foolscap 
paper; and I bought a new, handsome envelope, 
purpose for the occasion. Josiah always buys 
dark-yéllow ones'(on account of price); but I sent 
to Jonesville, and got one'on purpose: a’ light, 
handsome buff; for I felt that a little extrd ex- 
pense and trouble wuizi't Hiotin’, ‘in Such a 
cause, ' 

. “That letter wus probable a great comfort to 
Lowise.” T've “ho earthly doubt it made ’em both 
happy, though TP baiti't heard front it yet. Josiah 
says he’ doirt believe they éver we it through: 








writin’ ; for, says he, “I never see, Samantha, 
off of '@ tea-chest, sich writin’ as your’n.” 

And he said, Josiah did, that “he’d bet that 
the princess would suffer more, a-tacklin’ the job 
of readin’ that letter, than she did when she 
drossed the Atlantic, in winter.” 

Such talk is mean. But I didn’t contend with 
him ; I knew what wus the matter. 

Josiah ain’t jealous. He knows the heft of 
tiy principles too well to be jealous: But he 
didn’t like my writin’ to Lorne, as well as. to 
his pardner. He don’t objeét’ to’ my writin’ to 
wiminen'; but he hates to have me write to any 
man, only jest him. He thinks I oughtn’t to 
write to anybody else. That is why he compared 
my writin’ to that heathen writin’ on tea-chésts. 

Josiah is tickléd to think they hain’t writ yet. 
And it‘ does “worry me some. ’ But I don’t tell 
Josiah; not for the world, I wouldn’t. And I 
wouldn't want a word ‘said from “me, “so’s it 
would get back tohim. But I think, myself, it is 
kinder funny to think they hain’t writ. And TI 
do have my fears that they can’t read it. But, 
mercy on me, I don’t tell Josiah how I feel; rid; 
I wouldn’t, not for a silver dollar. It ‘would 
tickle him too much. 

I tell’‘him, that Lorne and Lowise have probable 
got’ out of papér; or mebby their iak has run 
out, or sumthin’.’' I never let on to him, that I 
think there is any possibility that they couldn’t 


read my’ writin’. And I don’t worry about it: 
not ‘stich an awful sight. No, they could’ most 
probable read it. 


Mebby, Lorne got the ‘letter, after Lotiise left 
for hum; ‘and bein’ jealous, like Josiah, is a- 
kéepin” ‘it’ fill she ¢omes back ‘to Ciunada, and 
explains. es ! 
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BY MARIE 5S. LADD. 
Yt en deepal And yet, with clearest note, 
Swelled its small throat, 
wis alipiee he ii wii; And sweetly it did sing. 
The widdl Werlt itioantng by; ’ i ; 
And, fu the sky; But this was its last song, 
Clouds hovered, dark as jet. _ Though cléar and strong— 
: ; Was it its pain to hide? 
Unto my windéw flew One gush of melody, 
Abird;Idrew ©" ) "" Outpouting free, 
' ‘Within ite trestbling form. And then the Tonebird died, 
PD nest— i 
a t eee th ign ‘ira, 
a phd Ling dite 
t fla ‘rom the storm, yoni oda ate od seme Sey 
S cecnenadaaiiniees: ‘4 goutng oC) Although there might befound _, 
A wound, « 5% A cruel wound, ; 
Beneath its tiny wing; ~ Sapping their life away. 
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. York, for the occasion.. The, guests, however, 


’ morning. By noon, the next day, my aunt and 


. sure. She had four, in all:. her; cook, Bridget 


COUSIN CAROLINE’S DIAMONDS. 





BY LUCY HH. 


HOOPER. 





My aunt, Mrs. General Musgrove, is a very 
remarkable woman... Tall and upright asa dart, 
with sparkling black eyes, and thick bandeaux 
of jet-black hair, with scarce a thread of silver 
visible in them, she might easily be taken for 
fifty, instead of sixty-five. | She. manages. her 
large estate herself, and does, it admirably; in 
fact, the world calls her strong-minded. 

_ After the marriage.of her daughters, and the 
establishment in life of her sens, she sold her 
house in New York, and took up her permanent 
residence at Ravenswood, her handsome country- 
seat, on the Hudson, which was within twenty 
minutes’ drive.of the Waterdale station, and 
just an hour and a-half from New York, by 
rail. Here she dwelt, in a sort of stately 
seclusion, receiving constant visits from one 
or the other of her married children. I was a 
frequent. guest,..myself, being something of a 
favorite with my aunt, who used, severely, to 
remark that ‘Lizzie. had no. nonsense about 
her. ” 

These family reunions usually took place at 
Christmas. But, one year, it chanced that 
Thanksgiving was selected, because one of my 
younger cousins. was going abroad. It was a 
very brilliant affair; and all the famous Mus- 
grove silver was sent up, from the bank at New 


only remained. for a day. All had left, either 
by the midnight train, for New York, on the same 
evening, or by the earliest one on the following 


I were left alone. 

Qur first business was.to count and pack the 
silver, which was always sent back, immediately, 
to the bank in.New York... My aunt used to say 
that nothing would induce her to keep it‘in her 
house. Of her own servants, she felt perfectly 


Q’Donnel, an elderly Irishwoman, who had lived 
with her for years;; her, housemaids, Sarah and 
Susan, who were sisters; and, finally, an all- 
accomplished Swiss ,man-servant,. called, Victor 
Ducange, who was literally and truly a perfect 
treasure. There was nothing im the world that 
Vietor could .not, or.would. not. do... He took 
charge of the two carriage horses; drove my 
aunt out; waited at table; and could, in an 





emergency, even make the beds, or get up a 


dinner. He was always at hand, always noiseless, 
and never in the way...) 

“I got him, quite PM chance, too, my dear,” 
my, aunt said. ‘‘ He used to be the head waiter, 
at the Hotel Metropole, Geneva; but his health 
broke down, from overwork, and he came to 
New York, with the Carringtons, when they 
returned from their last. trip to Europe, , Such 


-recommendations, as I had with him! George 


Carrington could. scarcely say. enough in his 


‘favor.”’ 


Old Bridget, however, heartily disliked him, 
‘‘That murtherin’, thafe of a,Frinchman,’’ she 
used to call the invaluable Swiss. Keeping the 
peace between these two high functionaries, was 
difficult., at. times. As to Victor; he never seemed 
to heed Bridget, at-all. A shrug of the shoulders, 
or, at most, a glance of tinutterable.disdain, was 
the utmost notice that he took of her, 

The day after the Thanksgiving dimner, my 
aunt came to my. room, where I was.resting, after 
the packing of the silver. 

“Only think, Lizzie,” she said, *‘ here has 
Bridget gone and fallen ill, to-day, of all the days 
in the year, when, as you know, Sarah and Susan 
have both gone down to New York, to.be present 
at, their sister’s wedding. There isn’t a soul in 
the house, to do anything, except Victor.’ 

« Bridget ill? Why, what canbe the matter ?”’ 

“Goodness knows, child. She was as well as 
possible, this morning; but, just. now, she came 
to me, and said that.she had-such a ‘ whirling in 
her head, and such o trimjiy’ in her legs, that 
she just had to go up to her room, and lie down.’ 
It. seems that Victor, who is a good soul, thought 
her looking rather badly, this morning, and gave 
her some of his prime Swiss bitters; but, since 
taking the dose, she has gotten rather worse than 
better.’’ 

Just then, Victor's discreet tap was heard at 
the door; and on.being bidden to come in,.he 
entered, civil and obsequious as usual. 

“Tf madame will permit;me,” ‘he said, ‘I will 
take charge of all things, fora day or two. The 
maids will be back, to-morrow evening; and as 
for mistress Bridget, she has but a migraine—a 
sickuess of the bile:.she will be all. right, in a 
day or.two, If madame will tell me, what she 
would like for dinner, I shall get it ready for 
her. ”» 
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“Oh, thanks, thanks,” said my aunt. “I “I declare, I had almost forgotten about my 
really didn’t like to ask you; but since you } letter, Lizzie. You have heard me speak of my 
offer—”’ Soames Caroline West—my sister Margaret’s 


a 








“ With pleasure,’” retorted Victor; | ‘‘and now 
I will go and see about dinner.” 
The short balance of the afternoon;' we spent in 


daughter—who liyes; im Albany—the Queen of 
Diamonds, as I used to call her ?”’ 
** Yes, aunt, often.” 





the library, together, over the fire. I confess that ‘Well,’ continued my aunt, drawing a letter, 
I nodded, mofe than ‘once,.over my book ; for I } beating the Albany postmark,-from her pocket, 
was tired with the day’s work, and I suspect that ; “when I went upstairs, just now, I chanced to 
my aunt was just as bad. Anyway, it was some- } remember that Bridget had brought me up two 
thing of a ‘surprise to us both, when we were } letters, this morning, and that I had put them in 
summoned to dress for'dinner: a ceremony that } the pocket of my dressing-gown, without reading 
aunt Musgrove seldom or‘never omitted, but which } them. Afterwards, I was so busy about the silver, 
she seemed inclined to shirk for on¢e on that par- ; and flustered by’ herillmess; that I forgot'them. I 
ticular evening. ‘' ' happened to think of them, whild upstairs, and 
‘“‘T shall'not go upstairs, I think.’ No, Victor, ; it is well ‘that-I did; for’Caroline’is coming, 
you need not take’'a light to my dressing-room. } to-night, to stay with us, till the middayexpress, 
You can come and call me, whenever dinner is 3 from Waterdale to New York, leayes, to-morrow ; 


ready.” 

We reopened our novels, ‘again; 
speedily absorbed in mine. 
to fidget, being now thorotighly arctsed from her 


drowsiness; and, at last, she déclared that she } scanned its “pages. 


must go upstairs, and wash her hands, and put on 
a clear collar ‘and cuffs, if she did nothing more: 

‘No need for your disturbing yourself, child,” 
she added.’ © 

“Shall T'call Victor, to bring you a light, 
aunt?” 

“No. Ialways keep a candle and matches on 
my dressing-table.’’ And off she went, with as 
light and ‘active a step, as though her years had 
been sixteen, instead of over sixty: 

She’ was’ gone for some little’ time. In fact, 
dinner was’ announced, and the soup was waiting 
to be’'put on the table, when ae came naerying 
into the dining-room. 

“Brr-r-r,” she said, with a shiver, rubbing 
her hands together, as she spoke, “how cold it 
is, in my dressing-toom. | One feels it the more, 
after sitting 'so long over that nice, warm: fire; in 
the library.’ I hope that the soup is‘ quite ‘hot. 
I ‘declare, I am half frozén.”’ 

She really ‘seemed “so. ‘I could see; "that a 
shudder, now ahd then, passed over her, ‘as 
though she were shaken by some inexpressible 
chill. The soup, howéver, seemed to’ reanimate 
her; and she soon’ _— away, in as aohigt a 
strain as usual! , 

\ Wietor had abhieved’ ete in reget to the 
dinner. A’ délictots, ear’ soup, ‘some’ cold 
salmon, with mayonnaise snuce; and a delicate 
salmiof chicken, with truffles, ‘sticceeded esich 
otHier ‘ii turn, ‘and’ were warmly praised, espe- 
cinlly ‘by my aunt. When hé meal’ was’ abott 
Khalf concluded, my dunt said, suddenly, laying 
down her fork : vid 


and I was >} 
‘But my aunt began : ; 





} and, moreover, she is going: av tung with her all 
her diamonds?’ 
« All her diamonds? And for what reason?” 
My aunt, in answer, openetl the letter, ad 


« Ah, herg it is. She says, ‘My husband lias 


just telegraphed to me;'that we are to sail for 


Europé, by next Monday's steamer. I am going 
to bring tiny diamonds with mie; to deposit at 
Tiffany’s; and, as I do not wish to remain all 
night at a hotel, with such a mass of valuable 


jewels, I shall venture'to task ‘your hospitality. I 


shall bring no baggage: only a small valise, with a 
change of.clothing, and my jewel-cases, Please 
meet me at the Waterdale station, at a~quarter'past 
eight.’ That,” ‘added my aunt, “ is*the hour at 
which the Albany train stops there. So, Victor, I 
shall want the earriage, at-a little beforéeight. I 
im rather surprised,”’ continued my aunt, turning 
to me as she spoke, “that Caroline is willing to 
travel, with so much valuable property about her: 
Thése‘diamonds of hers are worth, at the'very — 
lowest calculation, fifty thousand dollars?” 

(é Fifty thousénd dollars! Avint, you sutprise 
mie.” 

“Did you not. know that Mr. West has ‘a 
perfect ¢raze for collectitig precious stones; par 
ticularly dianionds? “Byvery tim’'that hé°and 
Carrie ‘go to’ Europe, they come back laden with 
fresh treasiires in that line. She’ has a stiperb 
diamond neéklacé. Then, there is the “bracelet 
that ‘belonged'to' the Empress Bngertie, and the 
set of rose-pearls and brilliants that she bought 
at the sdle (of the Queeti of Spain's jewels, and 
thé ‘péar'shaped diamond pendants from the 
Musafd' sale, ‘and ever so"many more. | And only 
étir good’ Victor) ‘here; to’ stand gudrd over all 
these treasures)’ “Victor, I shall have to look out 
the getieral’s revolvers, to'lend you for'to-night.* 
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‘+ If madame desires me to sit up all night; I} 
shall be happy to do:so,; to keep watch over the 


house,’’ replied Victor, with his usual bow.) 


as well for you to sleep on the library sofa, with ; 





lips, and I forbore. Some danger threatened: us, 
even then, it-seemed. So'we went.on, in perfect 


‘ silence; the carriage lamps casting quivering 
‘+ No: need: of: that. But perhaps it would be ; 


gleams of light on the dark shrubs’and leafless: 
trees by the roadside, and filling every shadowy 


the revolvers ‘within: reach. Now, let’ us . be 0g ‘ nook with vague images of terror. 


Lizzie: you must come with me, for company.”’ 


That drive—how interminable it seemed—how 


She! said these last- words, just as Victor van-‘ welcome shone the glimmering lights of Water- 
ished out of the door, carrying with him the tray, ; dale, when first we discerned them in the dis- 


loaded with plates'and glasses. I did not feel ; 
at all inclined to take a drive of over a mile, in; 
the sharp, frosty. air ; and. was! beginning a re- : 
fusal, when's glanee at my aunt’s face froze the ' 


tance. Then came the'streets and houses of the 
little town; ‘and, finally, ! Victor: checked the 
horses, ‘in front of the brightly lighted station, 
with:its usual group of loungers, and its waiting 


words upon «my lips. »:T cannot ‘describe her: porters, and railway officials. 


expression. I.can compare it only to the coun~ 
tenance of a ghost-seer, who has beheld some 
hideous and malevolent spectre, invisible to all 
other persons present:, She laid one finger on 
her mouth; in/token of silence; and, the next 
moment, was: bustling about, looking for shawls 
and lap-rugs, and discussing, in her usual clear, 


- decided tones, as to what room she had best put 


eousin Caroline in, and whether the diamonds had 
not) best. be locked up/im one of. the silver-chests, 
till, morning. I did not: dere to. question her. 
Something very strange, and terribly wrong, was 
going on; of that I was convinced ; but I did my 
best to follow her lead, and to.talk easily and 
cheerfully, whilst putting on my hat and fur- 


lined cloak, which Victor had brought in from. 


the hat-rack in the hall, before going to get out | 
the carriage... 

I do not think that Victor was over fifteen 
minutes, in bringing the carriage around ;: but | 


short as was the interval, it appeared to me end- ; 
less. “My aunt,. meanwhile, occupied herself ; 
with putting on her wraps: as quiethy, and 
methodically, as though she had: been ‘going ; 





My aunt sprang from ‘the carriage, and I fol- 
lowed. The next moment, she had caught Victor 
by the collar, with two frenzied hands, crying, as 
she did'so, in shrill, piercing tones : 

‘¢Help, help!. This man is a murderer !’’ 

In an instant,/all was confusion. ‘The horses 
plunged:and reared ; and Victor, after the sur- 
prise of the first moment, wrenched himself loose 
from my aunt’s grasp, and leaping to'the ground, 
would have effected his escape, had not some hilf- 
dozen strong.men started forward, in: answer ‘to 
my aunt’s appeal. In the twinkling of an’ eye; 
he was seized, and securely pinioned. Then 
came the eager question, from a dozen ‘mouths ¢ 

“Whois it, that he has murdered?) Whom 
has he killed, Mrs. Musgrove ?”’ 

“My poor, old, faithful servant, Bridget 
{Q’Donnel. And his accomplices are even now 
waiting in my Seas; to murder my nieée and 
myself, on our return.’ 

A cry of horror arose from ‘the bystanders. 
My aunt! looked around; with a dazed air. 

‘‘ Tthink—-Lizzie—that.we are saved,” she said, 
vaguely: and then she fell insensible upon the 


on @ Shopping expedition at Stewart’s, or for ; ground, in the ‘first’ and: only’ swoon that her 
a drive in: Central Park. Her face still kept: vigorous nature'had ever known. 


its. white,-set aspect, however; and when 1} 
offered to go upstairs, to get her'a pair df gloves, ; as may well be imagined. 


We did not return'to Ravenswood, that night, 
A detachment ‘of 


she refused, with) more vehemence than was ‘ the Waterdale’ police was sent, by the local au- 
usual to her. At last, Victor appeared’ at the! thorities, to take charge of the house and its 
door, and announced that the carriage was ready. ‘ contents, and also to superintend the removal 
“All ready, you say?” said my aunt. ‘ Then, of the corpse of poor old Bridget. My aunt and 
we will lock the front-door; and do you take; | took refuge at the Waterdale Hotel, where we 
charge of the key, Victor. You haye seen to the ' remainéd to await the resporise ito the telegram, 
windows, and to the other doors, I suppose?’ ‘ that was at once dispatched to her oldest son, 
“They are all fastened, madame,” i who, was,a,awyer, in extensive practice, in New 
“That is well. And now to the station.” i York. But it was many days before her nerves 


That drive—that drive | have felt ice and mar- ; had so far-recovered their tone, as to permit of 


ble, in my day; » but. anything so mortally, pene- 
tratingly cold, ‘as was the hatd wherewith my 
aunt clasped mine, I have never yet encountered. 
I commenced to interrogate her,.in a. whisper ; 

but _— frozen palm was at once pressed 'to my 


her giving me a detailed account’ of all that had 
taken place, on that mémérable evening. Her 
story, when she did tell it, ran as. follows: 
“When I left. you, Lizzie, to go upstairs, and 
‘make some changes in my dress, I'-had no light, 
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as you may remember. When I reached my 
dressing-room, I, was unable to find the candle 
and match had displaced them; but 
as the moon was shining very brightly, I cen- 
trived to wash my hands, and change my collar, 
without ringing for a light, as I had at first 
intended. Then I started to come downstairs, 
feeling rather surprised at finding that Victor 
had not lighted the hall lamp; but I attributed 
his negligence to the fact that he had had so much 
extra work to attend to. When I reached the 
foot of the stairs, I became aware of voices in the 
butler’s pantry-—the voices of several men, 
talking in a sort of half whisper. I was startled, 
and I paused to listen, struck at once with the idea 
that thieves had gained admission to the house. 
Standing on the mat, at the foot of the staircase, I 
could hear every word that they said. They were 
completing their arrangements to murder you and 
me, Lizzie, and to carry off the silver. I distinctly 
recognized Victor’s voice, and his peculiar foreign 
pronunciation. . His confederates (there were two 
of them, so far as I could make out) were anxious 
to ‘finish up the job at once,’ as one of them 
phrased it; but Victor opposed this. The house 
was too near the road, he declared; there might 
be screaming; and any unusual noise might be 
heard by some passer-by. ‘Best wait till the 
women are sound asleep,’ he urged, ‘in their 
bedrooms; and then the matter could be settled, 
without any trouble. Finally, this point’ was 
decided, according to his suggestions. 

‘At this. stage in their conference, I quitted 
my post, and slipped noiselessly upstairs: my 
intention being to awaken Bridget, and to send 
her out. of the house, through one of the front 
drawing-room windows, to go and seck for help, 
while the villains were still plotting in the pan- 
try. I reached. her room, and entered; * Brid- 
get,’ I said, softly. But receiving no answer, I 
thought she was still sleeping, and I approached 
the bed. The moonlight, shining full upon the 
pillow, revealed to me the face that rested on, it 
—it was the face of a corpse, 





‘“*Why I did not lose consciousness, at that 
dreadful sight, I cannot comprehend ; but Prov- 
idence seemed to sustain my strength, then, as 
afterwards. I drew near, and investigated the 
cause of the poor creature’s death: It was not far 
to seek. Around her neck was tightly twisted a 





gaily-colored silk. handkerchief, one of a half- 
dozen that I had myself given to Victor. I stole 
from the room, heart-sick, and well nigh despair- 
ing. There we were, two helpless women, shut 
up in the house, with a band of assassins, and 
with no avenue.of escape at hand; for, of course, 
our movements would ‘be watched, and any 
attempt at leaving the house; or even any 
betrayal of our consciousness of danger, would be 
followed by our ihstant murder. 

‘* And then, Lizzie, as if by inspiration, there 
flashed across niy brain the idea of the scheme 
that afterwards so fully suceeeded—the story of 
Caroline West’s purposed arrival, with her cele- 
brated diamonds, The bait proved irresistible to 
the villains, or rather ‘to: their master-spirit, 
Victor, as I had! hoped and/intended. Only one 
more woman to put to‘death, Jewels, valued at 
over fifty thousand dollars, would be the reward 
of that extra murder. But@an you realize what 
agony of mind I endured; when you talked of 
refusing to accompany me to the:station?”” ° 

My story is ended. Victor Ducange was tried 
and condemned for the murder he had com 


probably been on the watch for the return of the 
carriage, and so-were warned of oH Het ot 
the police. 

My aunt has sold Rarbasvesty and now lives 
in New York, with a burglar-alarm in her bed- 
room, and a brace of loaded revolvers always 
within her'reach.. There are silver threads in 
her thick, soft hair, that was so lately as dark ag 
a raven’s wing; and her once strong’ nerves have 
never, I think, regained their tone, since thode 
terrible ‘hours, from whose. impending peril we 
were so mercifully preserved by Cousin Came 
} LINE'S: D1amonps. 
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Srars die unmarked, amid the fields of space ; 
New planets inte being glide unseen ; 
Change flickers silently along the face 
Of ripe existence, from the bursting green 
Of earth, in springtime, to the skies serene, 
| AN fading things mute forms forever chase, 
And noiselessly fill up each void between, 


Nature in silence dies. But when the race 
Of one great. soul is ended: when the prime 
Of giant thought has dwindled to decay, 
Lond voices echo through the vaults of time; 
Loud wailings tremble through each lonely place; 
Thunders lament; old hills with cycles gray 
Mourn that 6 soul like his should over pate away. 
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Is SHE IN SOCIETY? 


BY HELEN J. 


«‘ Bur is she in society ?” 

Two young men had been sitting, in a room, 
at Narragansett Pier, talking of a young lady, 
who had appeared at that popular resort, about 
a week before. 

“Society? What is that?” was the reply. 
“At least, what is it, in América? ~ Abroad, 
admittance to the court circle, or being presented 
to the sovereign, gives the social hall-mark, so to 
speak. But here, we have no court, no queen, 
no hereditary aristocracy; and nobody, there- 
fore, is entitled to call themselves ‘society,’ par 
excellence. The attempt to do it is insolent: the 
giving ih to it is snobbish.” 

“Tf it were anybody 4 talking in this way, I 
should say ‘ sour grapes.’ But everybody knows, 
Jack, that you belong to one of our best fiti- 
ilies—” 


“Best families, pshaw! “We all come, I hope, 


of honest people ; ‘but ‘we are all, none the less, 
descended from simple yeomen, or younger sons, 
at best; too poor to live at home, but’ luckily 


with the pluck to emigrate, in search of better 
fortunes. In that serse—in the sense that our 
ancestors, who first came over, were bold and 
enterprising men, I grant you we are descended 
from somebody worth boasting of. I, for one, 
am ‘prouder of it, than if I had had some dis- 
solute ‘earl for a grardfather.” 

“You surely don’t mean to deny, that wealth, 
enjoyed for several generations, gives advantages 
of culture, which are wanting to those born in 
poverty ?” 

“Theoretically, you are right. Practically, 
wealth, perpetuated in  fimily, generally leads 
to ‘selfishness, if’ not to worse vices. All aris- 
tocracies die out; and,-while existing, deteriorate, 
as a rule, intellectually.’ Why, Harry, in. Paris, 
they have to make a hat’ especially for the nobles 
of the ancien regimé, bécause their heads ‘are 80 
small.  Didn’t you know that?” 

‘«But this Miss Brierley is from some obscure 
Western town: a mere nobody.” 

‘*That is to say, some of the people, who come 
here, and who think they alone constitute so- 
ciety, refuse to make her’ acquaintance, me 

“You have put it exactly:'” And a fellow don’t 


like—at least I don’t—to be seen talking to a girl 


who is cuit by all’the other Indies.’”” 
“Well, de ga rink te Pers charming man- 
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ners, and singularly well-informed; she has a 
face, too, that is more than beautiful: it is full 
of spiritualized expression.”’ 

“You're pretty hard hit,” thought the other. 
But he did not say’ so. He only remarked, “I 
am going to the ‘Stadio ;’ will you ‘eome?”’ 

‘No, thanks! IT have’an ‘engagement with 
Miss Coupon, after'the bathing hour; and, mean- 
time, I must write some lettefs.’’ 

“ Ah! my boy, that’s the girl for you to marry : 
worth nearly @ million, and all‘ in "Government 
bonds.’ Go in, and wih: ‘If I had your advan- 
tages, I'd try for her; myself. ‘But I’m only a 
poor lawyer.’ ‘She ‘wouldn’t leok ‘at me.” And 
with these words, he siuntered off. 

Miss Coupon, until the'advent of “ that- West- 
ern girl,” as she called Mary Brierley, had been 


$ the acknowledged belle of the Pier; for she was 


not only a great heiress, but hada stylish figure, 
wore nothing but Worth dresses, and was quite 
the “‘society”” woman, in deportment. She'had, 
too, a good deal of what people’ tall ‘chze.’’ It 
was she who had ‘Jed the crusade ‘against Miss 
Brierley ; for she*had, from the first, reéognized 
a dangerous rival, in the latter: She had marked 
our hero for her prey, and when she found him 
so atteitive to Miss Brierley; she redoubled her 
efforts ‘to captivate him, and’ was continually in- 
venting excuses to make him join her, sending 
him pretty, scented notes; and projecting @xcur- 
sions, which he was asked to'joim. 

“T wonder what she’ wants now,” said. Jack. 
“Curious, rather, for a girl to'ask you to walk 
with her: But these heiresses think they can do 
anythin It will be a good chance to see if I 
can’t talk her into a little more charity towards 
Miss Brierley,’ ‘It’s hard ‘on the girl, to be left 
out, in the cold, in this way.”’ 

Jack had just emerged from his hotel, when 
he saw a crowd running up from the beach, and 
heard eries of mingled horrer ‘and alarm: He 
accosted ‘one of the ‘foremost of the fugitives. 

“What is it?’ he'eried!’ “Ah! I see. Some- 
body drowned. Who'is’it?”’ ‘For he had already 
caught sight of a recumbent figure, borne on an 
improvised bier, by four stalwart bearers. 

“Tt is Miss Coupon, the great belle,’ was the 
answer, made by @ young’ iman, from one of the 
smaller hotels, glad to find sachs" swell,” as 
Mowbray, to tell’ his news" to. Oey oottandy 
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drowned, fortunately, though she came near} way to her, but blushing, in spite of her affected 
being so. She had ventured out too far, or got; nonchalance. “Why weren’t you here? Miss 
sucked down by some unforeseen current, you ; Coupon calls you the Prince of Paladins, but, for 
see, sir; and found herself sinking:’ She cried $ once, you were a little too late.” As she said 


for help; but, though there were a score of this, she laughed, archly; nodded; bowed all 
others in, bathing, nobody went to her aid; nor } around; and darted into her bathing-house, which 
did any, of the lookers-on; for everybody was ; she had now reached. ° 

afraid, I, suppose, of being dragged down by her. ‘She thinks I am in love with Miss Coupon,” 


She had gone under, for the third,time, when 8 said Mowbray, bitterly, to. himself; and he 
young lady, the.‘ Western girl,’ as they call, her’ walked gloomily away. .‘‘Supposes I am like 
—I don’t. know her name—who had been bathing, all the rest: selfish, and caring only for money. 
but had finished, and was some distance off, } Great. heavens, what injustice!. Shé classes us 
heard the cries, and. came; running back. , vance all together, and despises me, as merely .a 
plunged: in, at,.once; jswam out; and rescued? ‘society’ man,’’ 
Miss Coupon. It.was,a,near, shave, too; for; | Miss;Coupon did not make her appearance for 
Miss Coupon dragged the other down; and, only quite a week. ‘‘ Not, that she is really sick,” 
great. courage and, skill, they say, could have; said one. of /her intimates, Mrs. Buillon, « but 
saved either. She sank on the sands, exhausted— she likes to.make a sensation; to haye people 
not. Miss Coupon, but the other—after she came | around her, nursing her; to, be playing the 
out; but she wouldy’t let them carry her up;; martyr. She thinks her absence will cause her 
she said she'd be better,.as soon as she got her} reappearance to be all the more a triumph.” 
breath... Plucky girl, ,.that, by George! Miss Miss Brierley came down, in the evening, as 
Coupon could just speak, asking to be taken,} usual; and was immediately the centre of a 
home, and then fainted dead away. She’s more} large crowd, all eager to compliment her... Mrs, 
frightened than, hurt, I guess. One of the boat- } Bullion was foremost amopg these admirers. 
men, who's helping to carry her, said so.”’ But, our heroine, eyidently did not like this 

Mowbray drew,g long breath, ,A sudden reve-} publicity. She gave an appealing look to Mow- 
lation’ had. fiaghed; upon him. , His horror and } bray, whose heart/throbbed, with sudden joy, as 
agony, when jhe heard that Miss Brierley } he saw it, ;‘‘She cannot. utterly despise me,” he 
had‘ been..dragged under, revealed to him the} said to himself, ‘if she Invokes. my aid ‘to rescue 
true state,of his heart... But this.agony gave} her from this,mob.”, He went up to her, and, 
way; immediately, to, proud exultation, when he } suggested, that,.as the room was hot and. close, 
realized that. she had saved the life of an open} perhaps she would like astroll in the moonlight ; 
foe. . *{It is heaping coals of fire, on that { and she accepted, at once, and with one of her 
malicious girl’s; head,’ .he said te, himself. ‘I; sweetest smiles, and eyes eloquent with thanks, 
wonder .if Miss, Coupon will have,the grace to} They went forth. They were soon out of sight 
show even decent. gratitude. Yes! more than; and hearing of all others.. On and on. they 
plucky,’’, recalling the, encomium he, had just; strolled, down the half-shadowy road. At first, 
listened to... ‘‘ Heroic.;. To risk life, for a friend, } the conversation was on general topics. But 
one can, understand ; but to do it for, an enemy, } Mowbray was too deeply. in love, too anxious, to 
that is akin to the divine.”’ bear suspense,.any longer, So, suddenly, he 

_ As, he said this to, himself, he hurried to the } broke into a passionate declaration: and when 
scene of action, anxious to afford help, ifhelp were } they returned, to the hotel, an hour later, Mary 
needed. But he found. Miss Brierley already } Brierley was the affianced bride of our-hero. 
walking to her bathing-house,, chatting, as she “ Conditioned on the approyal of my,uncle and 
went, with |the crowd of admirers, of both sexes, } guardian,’’ she, said,. but. with another heayenly 
who attended; her in.a sort.of triumphal proces-;} smile, that did not look as.if she feared a nega- 
sion. . Never/had; he seen her looking so beau-? tive... ‘‘He is, Governor, of our State, ;you 
tifal.. Very few, women appear to advantage in; know—” 
a bathing-dress ;, but she;was,anexception,;, Her} . ‘1 know. nothing,” gaid Jack, ‘interrupting ; 
costume, while entirely modest, set off, rather; and then he gave a gay langh, ‘‘ You are aware,, 
than detracted from; her, charms. Excitement); I suppose, that some of the people here have, 
had given a richer,glow to her cheeks, and a; been, talking of you, as if you had just come 
more than,usual brilliancy. to her eyes, . out of a log-eabin.”’ 

“Ohl, it wag,nothing, nothing” she was saying.; ‘‘ Yes, I know,” and she laughed in, return. 
. ‘Fortunately, I am a good swimmer,, Ah! Mr, ; ‘‘ Miss Coupon, I) believe, set,that report going. 
Mowbray,” giving her hand, as he forced his From sheer love of fun, after ‘that, I did what I 
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could to mystify them. She said, I believe, I 
wasn’t ‘in society.’ But we Western girls look 
on all that as nonsense. Some even go so far,’’ 
she added, with a merry twinkle, .‘‘as to call it 
snobbish. With us, it is merit that makes the 
man, or the woman either, for that matter.’’ 
«You are quite right. A true man owes it to 
himself to be ‘something higher than a mere 
drone, idling away life in eating Freneli dinners, 


It wasn’t re that way, that-our Websters, Clays, 
Lincolns and Garfields rose to eminenee. What 
ambition I-have is in-the direction of politics, if 
I, may be, for one»moment, egotistical... At one 
time, darling, Ifeared you despised me, as a 
mere ‘society’ mam.’’ 

“No,” said she, blushing; and clinging fondly 
to his arm, “I thought! better of you, from ‘the 
first. I am glad you'thinkas you do-about poli- 
tics’ So many of:our more refined: people, you 
know, weakly’ shrink from>them, But I have 
always been taught; that they ‘were the proper 
sphere for a man of: energy and ability... My 
father was in Congress. My great-grandfather 
fought at Bunker Hill. | In our family, we hold 
that to serve one’s country is the first duty... To 
have dome from heroes; who have died for liberty, 
as my uncle often says, is a. thousand times-nobler 
than to be descended’ from millionaires,’’,' Her 
cheek: flushed, ‘ier ‘eye kindled, as:she-spoke: 
She looked, Mowbray thought,, like »a. Greek 
maiden, arming her lover for Thermopyle. 








‘‘T am glad we agree in this,” he said. ‘I 
am only waiting for an opening, to begin my po- 
litical career. And Iam sure, now, of sympathy, 
where a man most. wants it—at his own fireside. 
But I had no idea, when I fell in love with you, 
that Governor Wilmot was your uncle. Why, 
he’s a very distinguished man.” 

** No, you couldn't: have known it...I kept my 
secret too well.” 

“It was for yourself darling;)I loved you,” 
said. Jack, passionately. .‘‘1 never thought ,to 
ask about anything else.’’. 

«And. you. were. willing .to marry @ poor, 
Western girl, :who:wasn’t—’ and she looked up 
saucily into ‘his, fa¢e,)‘* who wasn’t im society ?’’, 

The look. wasise arch, the mouth,so. pretty, that 
Jack, them and, there; kissed the. ripe, xed lips ; 
as, indeed; he had, done; more, than once before, 
that evening. . Mary sprang back, laughing. 

“Have you finished ?’’,.she, said, demurely. 
“If you have,.I’UL, end what you jinterrupted.me 
in. telling. yous<which is,,that, after all, Pm not 
even poor, a¢ poverty goes: You'll haye to take 
an heiress, I’ mafraid,”’ 

Of course, the engagement was net made: rahe 
lic, until; after,the receipt of, Governer, Wilmot’s 
letter. This was the very day of.Miss Coupon’s 
reappearance: » She came, downstairs, expecting 
to: see! Mowbray, pining. in despair,,aver her 
absence, only-to, hear, to her chagrin,:thathe 
was going to marry gith whe magpli-rAbink 
of) it4—even, Ly Socrerx 


Jil 





‘In morning’s melting, oie dusk, 
The beauteous twilight of the dawn,, 
, Where blew sweet airs of balm and musk 
From groves of spice, we floated on, 
Down crystal’ tides, that rippled’ ‘through 
- The tropic:forest’s still, green glooms, 
Where startled-wild-birds, as they flew, 
Shook from the boughs the death-sweet blooms, 


‘And suddenly, ftom hills remote, . 
Where mists in silver gloty hung, - 
Rang out a golden bugle-note, ., 
Pat coma nat west fon sie seen 
A winding, warbling, glad 
By rapturous echoes caught and spread. 
«+ “*Tis sweet!” T:eried; | “Qh ! list again; 
It is divine!” she softly said. 


Since then; long yous had passbaewaty; 
In morning's twilight, pure and calm)’ - 

I floated down those tides, one day;:{ | 
Where blew sweet, airs of musk and. balm; 
The startled wild-bird’s sudden flight 
peter ny Yon yearn 
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\ Down came the booing, dath-ewne, and whit, 
And still L never thought of her, 


‘Who once had saifod those tides with nié; 
Till, froth the distant miét-crowned it ; 
A ‘bugie‘note) rang, wild ané free, . 
That shook the air with happy, thrills. 
I listened to the liquid, 
And said “How sweet [” when fat overhead, ~ 
A faint ¥oice ‘sighed “Oh? Tist'apain; ’ 
feieiirnat _— eldest () 


‘Then Ireme d how. her ees, 
Had looked a’ acted ert ie 
And for the first-titte, in surprise, : 
My soul looked back and:read.the sign. | 
earn conld mubirwedh Hie err: 
My heart was in a burning glo 
hie life thet soctaéd ao dirk bétord.” 
reer dargains ane 


; Alea}, tee Wk-aatare Lome. 

__,, Lt was an angel's voice I heard. ; 

“ ZPite seems an empty dreary toutia!  ”” 
Too late my sluggish heart’ was #tirted. 
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CHAPTER I, 

Crowns of richly dressed women fluttered up 
the marble staircases, leading to the Senate 
chamber, one after another. Gay, bright, and 
animated, and chatting pleasantly: together, they 
thronged the vestibules and. the galleries, till the 
. front seats glowed with richest coloring. 

The back seats filled, as rapidly, and this first 
array was repeated over and over again, till the 
gentlemen who had found courage to escort half 
a dozen ladies, at once, were ruthlessly crowded 
against the wall. Now and then, some one of the 
fair young creatures, who had led them to mar- 
tyrdom, cast a smile back upon their misery, or 
lured them to patience by a coquettish motion of 
her fan. . 

A young and newly elected member was. to 
address the Senate, that day; and Washington 
society came out in force; for, during the brief 
time he had spent at the capital, he had become 
@ great'social favorite, and it was understood that 
he was also“wondertully eloquent. - 

Apparently unconscious that he was an object 
of such general observation, the new Senator sat 
quietly at his desk, never once raising .his eyes 
to the galleries, or seeming to be aware that 
members were crowding in from the Honse, and 
fast thronging all the space allowed to persons 
entitled'to-entrance on the floor. Sometimes, he 
opened a book, and seemed’ to search for some 
passage in it. Occasionally, he made a note on 

. Some scrap,of paper, as:if occupied with the sub- 
ject of his speech, amid all spt oe tumult 
going on around him. 

All at once, as if some flash of magnetism had 
passed through him, ‘he moved, restlessly, and 
lifted his eyes. One glance upon a fair, young 
face, looking eagerly down, before its owner was 
seated ; one smile, that lighted his whole counte- 
nance with a sudden illumination, and hie head 
was turned away again. . 

But the girl whom he’ ‘had thus rewcgyafeed, 
against his will, did not compose herself so 
readily. The eolor. came and. went, in her face. 
The quick pulsations of a heart, suddenly dis- 
turbed, might have been counted’ through the 
scarf of lace tied, abv es, nosis nd falling in 
loose — her bosom, » 





More eyes than one were turned on this young 
lady, as’ she placed herself, with a soft rustle of 
silk, in a, seat that commanded a full view of the 
young Senator's desk; for she was the daughter 
of a man who had been the leader of his party 
through many years of intellectual strife, and 
still, in all the vigor of his power, was reverenced 
as the leading statesman of a time, when such 
men loomed up grandly‘ from the masses, 

This man, also, lifted his| head,as his daughter 
entered the Senate: chamber, and flashed a took 
of welcome upon her....She returned it, with a 
gesture of proud recognition ; for the girl gloried 
in the.fame of her father, and loved:him with a 
devotion that was almost. worship. 

The gentle excitement, that had followed the 
entrance of Constance Noel, was subsiding, when 
a gallery door swung outward, and, forvhalf a 
minute, a young woman stood, framed within the 
opening, so wildly and strangely beautiful, that 
all eyes:were turned wonderingly upon her. 

She seemed annoyed by this general observa- 
tion, and stood, inthe doorway, looking around 
at the crowd beneath her, with a restless, startled 
air, as if checked by surprise, with her foot on 
the threshold, and hesitating whether to advance 
or flee. 

Anyone who had witnessed a bull-fight, in 
Spain, looking into the large, dark. eyes of this 
girl, might have recognized the swift, half defiant, 
half terrified look, which a wild beast from’ the 
prairie gives, when he first leaps into the arena, 
and is greeted by a burst of applause, from the 
crowd of human beings he sees for the first time 
in all his savage life. 

Consternation, surprise, timidity, all. con- 
quered by a sudden ‘heave of pride, possessed 
the young creature; and held’ her’ motionless. 
Then a swift fire leaped to her eyes, and, with a 
lift of the head, proud..as it was graceful, she 
stepped through the door: thus breaking’ up 
the rare picture she had made. 

Down the passage, step by step, she came, 
with the slow, curving sway of a panther, steal- 
ing toward his jungle. 

This movement only increased the curiosity of 
the crowd; for then they.saw how wonderfully 
beautiful this strange young creature was, and 
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marvelled at the combination of refinement and Indian tribe, to whom.such ornaments are com- 
savage grace that. met and harmonized in her ; mons but the high cheek hones, and angular 
person. Though her dark eyes were soft, as; features, were wanting. He also lacked that 
velvet, they flashed impatiently through the ponderous dignity which the Indian chief brings 
thick, downcast lashes; and the rich, ripe glow with him, into the civilization which he half 
of a peach, which was natural to her dusky ; scorns. Constance Noel watched this man, with 
cheek, deepened to burning crimson, as she felt ; singular interest; and after a little, she saw that 


the general gaze upon her. 

Half way down the passage, she paused; for a 
moment, and looked around her. Every seat 
was full; no one moved or seemed to notice her 
embarrassment, but gazed upon her where she 
stood, : Assuring herself that no civility was to 
be offered, she moved down the steps, her red 
lips curving till. you could catch a faint gleam of 
teeth clenched. under them, and her queenly 
head uplifted, with a touch of savage grace, full 
of disdain. 

Constance Noel was sitting directly in front, 
and did not see this strange apparition, till she 
came down to the lowest step of the passage, 
and seated herself upon it. Even then, Constance 
was only conscious that someone had taken this 
inconvenient seat; for her attention had been, 
for some moments, oecupied bya stranger, who 
had just entered the gentlemen’s gallery, almost 
as| remarkable in, his way as the girl who had 
just improvised a seat close to her. 

Who could: this sihgular man be? she was 
thinking. Accustomed as) she was to meeting 
foreigners from every part of the world, that 
powerfully made and picturesque old man baffled 
all her efforts at conjecture. Dark as a Spaniard 


his eyes were turned upon her: more than |that 
—his hand, slim and spare, as. if cast in bronze, 
was lifted out from the folds of his cloak, and 
seemed to make a swift signal. Constance turned 
her eyes away, in startled confusion; and they 
fell on the strange girl, sitting at her feet. 

The dark, beautiful face, the red ostrich plume 
that swept around her velvet head-dress—which 
was half bonnet, half turban—a voluminous scarf 
thrown over her shoulders, crossed on her bosom, 
and knotted under her left arm, whence it flowed, 
a torrent of soft Oriental ¢olors, to the very hem of 
’ her dress, would have arrested her attention, at 

any time; but now.a swift perception of:relation- ~ 
; ship, between this strange being and the old man 
. in the gallery, came upon her; and she knew that 
the signal, which :-had startled and half offended 
her, was intended for this girl, and not for her. 

The strange girl had seen it, also; and seemed 
to reject its meaning; for she shook her head with 
an impatient toss, and turning her shoulder to- 
ward the gallery, gave full attention to the floor 
of the Senate again. Still, there was nothing in 
the proceedings there to attract the eager interest 
that kindled her eyes, and sent the breath panting 
through her lips. More than once, she clutched 








or Italian, he Jacked the characteristics commie fingers in the velvet of the railing; and lean- 
those people. There was. something keen and } ; ing over, seemed as.if she must cry out, with 
vigilant in his countenance, which might have } ’ sharp impatience, when the man who was to 
reminded @ traveller, in the Rast, of the desert speak, by-and-by, never once lifted his eyes to the 


Arabs. An atmosphere of! tent: life seemed to 
have come in with him, from the sand plains or 


the wilderness, yet, so blended with civilization, 


that his presence’ there had a sort: of fascination 
for her. There was nothing in the old man’s 
garments to betray his nationality. In that 
period, the grand old fashion of Spanish cloaks } 
prevailed, here. and there, among men; and 
he wore one of those dark-blue circulars, as a 
Roman might envelope himself in the toga. » One 
end of it was crossed over his bosom, and flung 
over his shoulder, revealing a broad wave of the 
crimson lining, and giving a dash of the pictur- 
esque to his’ whole appearance. 

To this rather singular costume,’ was added 
large hoops of fine filagree gold, which weighed 
somewhat heavily on the:small and bronzed éars, 
that were partly hidden by waves‘of coal-black 
hair, woven thickly with silver threads. These 
might have denoted him as the chief of some 


} place she occupied. 
: At length; the young statesman arose, very 
pale, and visibly trembling from head to foot. 

3 A lady, leaning forward so’ as: to be almost in 
} front of Miss Noel, whispered, with a thrill of 
triumph in her voice : 

} ' “He is frightened. He will fail. These am~ 
3 bitious new members find their weak points, when 
they get among real: statesmen. . No wonder they: 
tremble at their own assurance.” 

Constance turned upon the speaker, with a 
flush of anger in her bright fice.. 

« It is not fear,” she said ; ‘ but that depth of 
feeling ‘which forms the best: attribute of elo- 
quence. Without that,.no man ever touched the 
heart of a people.’’ 

‘“Oh,; you are oné of his slindoten: 
know that,” was the smiling reply. 


I did: not 
“t After all, 
perhaps he is only overpowered by some particular 
presence.”’ 
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~tA» swift’ flush crimsoned: the’ girl’s faee; for, | the faculties of his being were swept forward 


that:jnstant, thestranger on the steps -turned, 
and'shot a keen glance at:her. 

«* Upon. my word, one does blunder on a truth, 
unintentionally, sometimes. “I hadn’t the least 
idea that things had gohe so sgn eT the 
tormentor. 


“Hash! the lady, at my feet; overheard you," 


answered Constance, in a low ‘voice. 

The woman ‘leaned forward, and regarded the 
wild, dusky face, with cool scrutiny. 

** How queer!’ she exclaimed, dropping her 





from close reasoning, into passionate’ appeal, and 
thrilling pathos. 

T cannot enter upon the subject’ of this speech, 
without invading fields crimyoned with blood not 
very long after the'time of its utterance; but the 
Senate was even then merging into’a great battle- 
field, where mind clashing’ against mind gave « 
fearful prelude to civil war: 

People did not then uriderstand the awful ‘sig- 
nificance of his warning, or the burning eloquence 

of his appeal. Nevertheless, the effect on those who 


eyeglass, through which she had surveyed the } heard him was magnétic. ‘Stout old men, who had 


girl. ‘* Where on earth can she oars come from ? 
Aboriginus ?”’ 


listened forbearingly to many maiden’ ‘speeches, 
; kindled into’ excitement, as they listened, some 


The speaker took no pains to lower her voice, : with grave attention, others leaning’on theirdesks, 
and it was impossible for the stranger not to hear. and veiling their eyes with one hand, impatient of 
So, dreading the effect, Constance made a cautious the moisture that was fast creeping over their 


movement with her hand. 


‘ vision. 


Toward the end’of the speech, sobs be- 


This seemed unnecessary ; for'the girl was abs | gan to swell from the ladies’ gallery; and it 
sorbed, heart and soul, in the young Senator,’ seemed almost impossible to suppress the bursts of 


who stood by his ‘seat, silent, as’ yet,and .evi- } 
dently hesitating; for he nervously took up and ‘ 
laid down the papers scattered on his desk, 
striving hard to:compose himself. 

** Awfully scared, I still say, Miss Noel.’ 

Constance, stung by the woman’s voice, turned 
upon her; and said, 

~ «My father tells me that, after all Ais years:in 
the Senate, he has! néver risen to address ‘it, 
withoutia tremor of the nerves.” 

The woman looked down on 'that tall, powerful 
man, that seemed the very embodiment of phy- 
sical and mental force, with an incredulous 
laugh... She could not: ‘understand that absolute 
greatness combines supreme force with exquisite 
delicacy. It'is here alone;‘that the attributes of 
both sexes combine, without detriment to:either. 
A great woman must have something of ‘a man’s 
strength—a great man much of a woman’s tender- 
ness. Constance felt all this; without putting it 
into words’; ‘but; to the coarse’ mind by her side, 
it had no meaning. She: laughed’ again, and 
would have gone 6n; but the girl on the steps 
turned on her, with ‘an ——— lift. of the 
hand, uttering a single word : 

“Hush! 

» The woman‘drew herself: ti and colored: vio- 
lently ; but her indignation’ was sileneed ‘by thé 
intense ‘stillness that: pervaded the-audience: for 
Huestice Young had found his voice, still low and 
troubled; but thrilling from the passiofiate strug- 
gle he was making to set his facultiés free: 
alm ‘now, andeénfirely self-possessed, hé »laid 
down the foundation of a great argument, solidly, 
sentence by ‘sentence, rising each moment to 
broader views and grander language, until. all 





; applause that broke from the'men. If they did 

; not comprehend the full meaning of his words, 

| is eloquenee stirred them’ all to enthusiasm. 
Huestice Young sat down, pale with exhaustion. 


: Great drops trembled on his forehéad, and stood 


upon his upper lip. With a weary motion,’ he 
swept them away with his handkerchief, and 
drained a glass of water that stood before. 

Then;'for the first time since Constance Noel 
entered the gallery, he cast a timid glance upward, 
and saw that'the soft, hazel eyes of the’girl were 
looking down on‘him, full of tears, among which 
smiles came ‘flashing, like sunshinethrough April 
rain. ‘That one look was reward enough for him, 
and he’ was scarcely conscious that the! Senators 
were gathering around him, with congratulations ; 
and a tumultuous stir in the galleries. bespoke 
the applause which was forbidden. 

In this semi-tumult, no one observed that the 
strange, dark-browed girl, crouching on the steps, 
had started up, and was‘leaning over the railing. 
When Young lifted his eyes that way again, be- 
tween him: and Constance, came the wild, bright 
features of this ‘singular being, stained with tears, 
yet radiant with delight. 

‘The young ‘orator had risen to ‘his feet, but'‘he 
fell back, leaned heavily upon his desk, and kept : 
his' eyes on’ the strange being, fascinated: The 
glance ‘of those great eyes met’ his, and even from 
the distance he coujd ‘detect the slow, ‘velvety 
softness that crept into them. 

! Who could the girl be? Never, within his 

recollection, had anything so superb crossed his 
path. ' Yet, the face, those geo imme — 
had ‘he met them before ? 

These questions took pidadebii: of the young 
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mian, so completely, so instantly, that he forgot ; 
everything else; but watched her, anxiously, as 
she*threw up her band, as if answering) some 
signal from the men’s gallery,'and hurried up the 
steps. ‘ Pausingan’ instant at the door, she ; 
threw another quick. ‘glance downward, and} 
disappeared. That tall form, with all its grace- 
ful action—those eyes, certainly he had seen them 
for the first time, that day—yet— 

A page, who had been waiting ‘some moments 
for notice, touched him lightly on the arm. 

“A paper for you, sir.” 

Young took the paper, which was folded care- 
_ lessly, and turned down at the corner: | He opened } 
it a little impatiently ; ; for it broke in upon his } 


thoughts. | 


5 


This is what he read: 


I bow to the ‘melodious spell 
That breathes within thy voice, alone; 
And feel that lofty principle 
Gives inspiration to its tone. 
Like sonté braye bird, with glorious wings, 
Genius, with thee, nests in the heart, 
And bathes, within its generous springs, 
Her plumage, for an upward start. 
When mounted highest in the air, » 
And nearest to the regal sun,. ,, - 
The drops that it has gathered there 
Glow out to jewels, one by one, : 
Till human thought has scarce defined 
‘Which is most radiant: that heart dew, 
Or the rich flashes ofa mind 
That firee it with a rainbow hue. 





The young man: was accustomed to commenda- 
tion, and he-had just received: plenty of it; but 
these. lines, evidently. written on the moment, } 
brought a flush of surprise to his:face. 

' Who could have written them? He turned to 
question the page, who was regarding the changes 
in his) counténance, as he. read, with: curious 
interest. 

‘« Where did:you get \this, my boy ?’’ 

« From: slady: in the gallery;, sir.’ 

/ « What lady???) 

v '“ Don’t know, sir. Newer saw, her before, as 
I ‘know of.’ 

«But you did see her. What was wishied like?” 

‘sNo, sir, | I couldn’ t» get a. good slook ‘at: her } 
. face; for her veil was: down, and she was so 
mixed up-.with.a,ctowd of: other ladies; that I 
could hardly tell which: was which.’ . 

“But you can ie tell me seis ‘okie 
youngior old ??”:: 

8 a Ohas {oung-T.am-cure of dat; fom her 
5 Uist tod ? nit olor 
teAningyiane’, like:a: lady!” iia, 

Pre tiheeavessane I could tell that ftom her 
walk; (for Iv turned ‘to look, as |she ‘went down 
the lobby, with her back toward me.’ » <) 09 





Young drew.a deep breath. ; He was thinking of 
the strange girl... Surely; if genius ever burned, 
in a female face, it was in hers. 

The page saw that a shade of disappointment 
was creeping over the Senator’s face,,and nrade, 
another effort to tax his memory. 

‘* ?msure she must haye been awful handsome, 
Senator.”’ 

‘* How could you tell that, not having seen her 
face ?’’ said Young, smiling. 

‘Oh, there is something about a, right down 
penenr lady, that one can feel without see- 
ing.”’ 

‘** Can-you tell me ‘oa she was ‘dua he 

** No, sir; couldn’t undertake to do it. Ladies 
have so many looprepe; and draw-backs, and 
plufs, that—” 

“ Yes; yess 1 widanstandl; “but did she’ wear 
anything remarkable? A long red feather on her 
hat, for instanee,”’ ) ren 

The boy shook his head. 

“ There was lots of red feathers amongst ’em.; 
but I. can’t bogie to say which had them on.” 

Young dismissed the lad, and fell to annie 
the lines agains 

“ Certainly, it is.a woman’s honihunlting. by he 
thought;! ‘‘but-then, ladies, all write alike, in 
these days. Still, there is some individuality, in 
this. It was written in haste,,too,and, with a 
hand so unsteady, that it shook -the letters into 
confusion, now and then.. Could that brilliant 
creature have found. time to write it, while I was 
speaking? | It seems ,imapossible ; but she looked 
capable of doing anything.” 

The young man folded up the. paper, as these 
conjectures passed through his mind, and placed 
it in the inner pocket of his yest. 


» CHAPTER I Li wre 

Tur old Gie who. had. attracted Sonatenes 
Noel’s attention in the Senate gallery, joined the 
girl. who had been. seated ¢lose to her, in, the 
lobby; ‘and, they proceeded together, down the 
flight of steps that-led to, the terrace, and again 
traversed another! flight; with the crowd that 
poured from the Senate, directly, after the young 
statesman; concluded his,speeth, But, once in 
thelower park,'they: turned aside from the flagged 
walk, evidently with a'strong desire to avoid the 
throng, and diverged upon the-grass. . There, the 
girl evidently restrained ‘the restless animal force 
belonging ‘to/ lier ‘youth;in. order to keep; pnee 
with the step of her companion, who! walked: on, 
leisurely; and grave of countenance; looking far 
away whenever he lifted his ¢yesfrom the.ground; 
but the’ girl, thoughshe moved decorously by his 
side, could not keep her eyes from wandering 
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toward the crowd, from whence came a pleasant 
confusion of voices, all praising the new man, 
from whom so much had been expected, and who 
had secured to himself such overwhelming 
applause, that, for a time, even criticism was 
silenced. 

“Oh, grandsire, heat how they are praising 
him. Yet you say nothing,” she broke forth, at 
last, casting a look of half angry triumph on the 
old man. ‘ How can-you, who talk so grandly to 
our people at the council fires, be so stolid and 
80 cold ?”” 

“T have listened to the young man, er would 
have given him my pipe, had he been in the 
forest with us,” answered ‘the old man; “but 
they do these things with, words, here, and I am 
not free with them. The pipe has.a great 
theaning; but the white man’s words—what are 
they'?”’ 

“What are they? Oh, grandsire, I never 
knew, till this day, how sweet the music of words 
eould be.” 

The old man looked at her, gravely, and halted 
in his walk. : 

“‘T have been full of thought, Washanee, since 
the young man’s words fell on my ear. Do you 
femember that voice, when it ‘spake the tongue 
of our people ?’’ 

A flood of crimson flashed up to the girl’s face, 
as she faltered : 

“Remember? How-should I, grandsire? It 
must have been'a long time ago, if ever.’’ 

The old man was keen-eyed; but the natives, 
wholive in our great forests; have a habit of looking 
into the far distance,:‘and, though his heart was 
full of arixiety for the girl, he did not search her 
face. Perhaps, it was inborn delicacy that kept 
him from this; for such things do exist, in fine 
natures, even beyond the range of civilization. 

“Tt does not: seem long to an old’ man, who 
feels time grow shorter and’ shorter, every year 
that the leaves fall; but to you, seven years are 
one-third of all that you have known, and that is 

a long way off, when the young count backward ; 
but for that, it might’ not have been wise to 
bring you into’ this new world.” 

«But I should ‘have come, sooner’ or water. 
You always promised that; and I have longed 
for the ‘time, as’we pine for the spring sunshine, 
hese a winter ofsnows.”| 

“That is fot iatounge,”! mattered the ela man. 
“It isthe craving of ‘white blood! in’ her veins.” 

| «What did yow say, grandsité?”’, 

4 «7 was talking to one) who lies asleep: with 
my fathers—a lily that I tore wp by the roots, in 
oem and cartied: with me:into the 


The old man spoke mournfully, and his voice 
died away in hoarse whispers. 

‘You are speaking of my grandmother, I 
know,’’ answered Washanee, in tones of gentle 
sadness. ‘She that was my mother’s mother. 
How our people loved her.”’ 

“Yes, they loved her, and I—’” 

The old man broke off; 

Washanee knew; that he could not go on; for 
the cloak, thrown, across his bosom, rose and fell 
with the struggle, he was making for voice. 

“The old women of our.tribe never weary.of 
talking about her; when,they sit together, em- 
broidering the doeskins.”’ 

“ They, loved her-—they loved her !”” he said, 
turning away, as if to avoid a subject that had 
become too painful. 

“Grandsire, will you not tell me about her? 
Now that I am among these people, I should like 
to know how near I am. to them; but you never 
speak to me of these things.’ 

‘« Not here; do not ask it, now.’’ 

‘« But some day ?”’ 

“Yes. It,must be, some day, Come, come, 
5 see how the crowd stare at us, as'they goby.” 

Washanee turned her eyes upon the throng 
sweeping down from thé Capitol. It did not take 
mich to draw her attention. from, one subject to 
another, and this was.a bright panorama of life 
that she had never seen before. 

‘‘How beautiful they are. Birds flocking 
away through the forests are not so bright, nor 
do they seem more happy: Oh, how glad: I'am 
that you brought me here.” 

The old. man sighed’; but moved on, without 
speaking. Washanee kept by his side, taking in 
the scene with intense delight.: The elms, the 
velvet grass; with cool shadows lying upon it, 
were a marvel to her. 

All at ofice, she uttered a cry of delight. She 
had caught the gleani/of a vast’ flower-bed, just 
beyond the shadows cast downward by: one of 
the gréat trees, and raw toward it, gleefully. To 
this young creature, flowers were things to be 
gathered at will, and she had néver seen'such as 
these before, There, set in a broad, star-shaped 
bed, all the éarkiest blossoms of spring threw out . 
their glory of coloring, in rich contrast with the 
vivid green of the trees and wot thet surrounded 
them. 

Dashing toward this bright arena of flowers, 
the girl laughed out: her eager delight, as she 
leaped into the thickest of them, fell down upon 
her knees, and stood uip'again; site both hands 
full of fragrant ‘plunder: 

‘Before the\old*man. could smashes; she was 
coming back to him, with both hands full of 
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hyacinths, crocuses, and jonquils—red, white, 
yellow, pink, and blue—all huddled together in 
sweet confusion, She had scarcely reached the 
edge of the grass, when Huestice Young appecred 
upon. the walk, almost opposite: to her. One 
moment she stood hesitating; then hurried to- 
ward hint,’ and held out the flowers. 

«<They are beautiful—will you have them?” 

Huestice Young paused in his walk, hesitated, 
and, at last, took one of the hyacinths. 

Take more—take-all,” said the girl, standing 
before him, with downcast eyes, and almost trem- 
bling ; for‘all her animation was gone, and she felt 
that, in. some way, he was wondering at her sud- 
den‘ appearance there—perhaps, condemning it. 

Young smiled, kindly; but refused the offered 
flowers. He saw that the girl was quite uncon- 
scious of the depredations she had been making, 
and pitied her vague embarrassment. 

*« They are sweetest and best where they are;”’ 
he said. “Take them home, and keep them alive, 
13 long a8 you ean.” 

Washanee held out the flowers, irresolute, and 
lifted her eyes to his, full of pleading; but he saw 
that a dozen curious éyes were watching them ; 
and, lifting his hat, walked on.’ The girl fol- 
lowed him, wistfully, with her eyes, till he passed 
through the gate; them she turned, and walked 
slowly to her grandfather. 

‘* You asked me if I remembered,’’ she said, 
with tears in her eyes. “He has forgotten.” 

‘‘And you must forget,” ‘answered the old 
man, with grave severity: ‘Come, now, let us 
go home, “It is full'time that’ you should’ know 
something about your grandmother.” 

“* Was she unhappy; as I am now?” questioned 
the girl. “ Axe/all maidens unhappy, when they 
dome athéng white people?” 

The old? man bowed his’ head, till it almost 
touched his bosom, and walked on. She followed 
him, carrying her flowers wearily. They had 
become a source-of annoyance to her; for, as she 
passed up the avenue, side ‘by side with the 
chief, people looked” at them, and smiled: o 
circumstance that.‘aroused ‘sll the, wild pride of 
her nature; and she threaded her way up the 
crowded sidewalk, with all the: mephenie of 
@ forest om. 


‘OHAPTER Ifl. 


Tux two persons just desoribedientered a small 
public louse, in, one of the eréss: streets of the 
capital,'and mounted to the secdnd’ story, where 
they had takeh apartments, a few days before. 
These rooms opened into eachother, and were both 
sparsely furnished; and dreary as such places 
usually are. One of them-remained in its original 





shabby condition; but to the other, this wild 
girl had given an air of picturesque comfort, that 
was almost gorgeous. 

Before the dilapidated horsehair sofa, a huge 
black bearskin was spread; its thick masses of 
fur framed in a broad border of scarlet cloth, 
embroidered heavily with grass-work and beads, 
which spread out on the soiled, and in some 
places ragged, carpet, with sparkling brilliancy. 
Over the sofa itself; the '\deép tints of a Mexican 
blanket ‘were thrown; and the: rickety tables 
were concealed under covers combined from 
azure-biue. cloth, and the delicate skins of some 
small animal, of a golden-yellow color, that must 
have been fur of exquisite fineness, so nearly did 
it resemble velvet: Boxes and baskets of birch- 
bark stood upon the:tables, also lavishly covered 
with needlework; but mixed with the tinted 
grasses, ‘peculiar to the Indians, was gold: thread 
and silk, woven ina rich: arrangement of colors, 
that gave to the dingy room anveffect that was ab- 
solutely Oriental. . i 

There could hardly have been a greater con- 


‘trast than this room and the one beyond, into 


which the old man passed: There, no attempt 
at ornament had been madez The-dingy carpet 
and ink+stained tables: were’ given to the view, 
in ‘all their dilapidation: | The’ very: sunshine 
formed a cloud, in the atmosphere of dust, floating 
upward, as the old man strode across it. 


Washanee followed her grandfather into this - 


room. Her face:was anxious, her mouth firmly 
set. She had found: resolution to question the 
chief about mony things that had troubled her 
sorely of late: 

The:old man looked upon hes, as‘ she entered, 
with grave apprehension. He understood the 
expression of her face, and shrunk from it. Later 
on, he might’ have borne: questioning better ; but 
reticence had become a’ habit to him, and some 
things lay within hisimemory that could only be 
wrested from it: with agonies of pain. 

“‘ Grandsire,’”’ said the girl, laying her hand on 

the old man’s arm, caressingly, as any Eastern- 
bred girl might have) done,/ ‘tell me,now about 
‘the white lily,’ that makes,your eyes so heavy 
with sorrow, when: you speak pf, her,”’ 

‘Thesold Indian !wasiofia race -that: betrays 
neither fear. nor surprise.» He had’ known from 


'$ the first what her request would be, aud received 


SS vient Seating Ries A ee 
blow ofa knife. ine 

‘<Yes,’’ He said, veiipliniattys «We will speak 
of -her. She was uny'-wife, and your grand- 
mother. st natch ch see cman ae tate 
tell you.’’ 

Theisbi. men nal @itwe cepenong.t Abe 
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chairs; as he said this, and:threw his cloak back 
till, the: scarlet, lining’ was. alone exposed, and 
made his seat imperial. This, was.the only touch 
of color in the: forlorn room ;. but it invested him 
with a.sort of barbaric warmth., His. grandchild 
had knelt down, partly on the floor, partly on some 
folds of: his. voluminous nga that.had fallen 
over it. 

«Do not: look so eadly. upon me pa eporteers 
she said, folding ‘both hands on his knee. ++I 
will go away, and not.ask you to talk, now that 
I see how cruel it is.”’ 

The old mam laid his thin hands, down upon 
hers, impressively... 

‘No,’ he said... It: does not belong to the 
chief of our race! to shrink‘ from pain ; but; 2-am 
an old) man:,.the:hair on my: head: has turned 

' white since these things were buried in my heart. 
Yet no warrior of: our people was ever, known 
to shrink: from: danger,! or murmur at. torture ; 
-but-when a grave: is:.openedy all the, flowers 





the’ scholarship...of such pupils..as_ could be 
induced to come, and there|need be no impedi- 
ment.to my departure at once. . 

‘* My father was a powerful chief, and disdained 
the education that must come from charity. He 
had been a great: hunter, and the traders were 
glad to give good prices for ‘his pelts, so that 
he was not without gold, for which he had no 
uses in the wilderness ; so he gave me plenty of 
this, and I,.with another young man of the tribe, 
left our people, and came eastward with the 
missionary. 

** The school, Sakae entered, was in the heart 


of New England. Of all the students, myself 


and my friend were the only Indians, and, at 
first; we were received with more curiosity than 
friendliness; -but we wete together, and entered 
upon our studies with an eager thirst for ad- 
vancement, that soon won us into.companionship, 
and afterwards into favor with,our class. 

“The school! was; situated.in one of-the most 


around it are dragged up by thé.roots; and seem ; beautiful villages of the East, and though a cer- 


-to ery out with the! pain of it. 


anakes us hesitate on the, “ brink, but something: 


too sacred: for:a:name.”’-»»; 

“TL know—I know. Ibi is the fecling. that lifts 
our hearts tothe Great Spirit, before whom the 
bravest ofithe brave tread softly, and with bowed 
-heads: uD | 

The gist eis her superb figure half wayto the 
floor, as she spoke, and it: was a full:‘minute 
‘before her eyes, were lifted to/a level-with those 
of: the old man. eer sn were full of serious 
‘questioning; But 

‘«T was young, then, Washanee} but our abe 
had know me on: the:warpath more than once, 
‘nd no one‘had seen me turn aside, while. an 
‘enemy stood in front. »How should they?) Ours 
was ‘a powerful: tribe,»and: my father its chief. 
He was'a man of thought, as well as action, and 
studied ‘the welfare of: his’ people; while ‘his 
bravery added to their glory) *'En/iorder to be a 
great leader, he would say, a chief»should know 
many things beyond the warpath ;\ and) those 
things I must learn,’ heajd, before:I:could take 
his place with the people: Phese ‘ideas'had been 
fostered by the missionaries ‘and fur traders that 
came among ‘us; bringing their learning and 
experienve'from the civilized: world, fram whieh 
we'were then shut: out ‘by vast :plains and @ wil- 
derness that‘seemed entirely,our-own. ©» ' 

_ One of these missionaries, a wise and good 
mati, proposed to. ‘my father, ithat»I should go 
with him’to the East study the literature|aid 
habits’ of civilization, and carry all that was good 
in either back to my people. 
im’ New ‘England, ‘he said, had contributed ‘for 


A religious society § : 





It is mot fear that } tain prejudice rested with us always, as people of 


@ savage Face, we were measurably received into 
the social life of the place, and:in many families 
became, fayorite visitors. , .., 

«‘ There was one student it the school, with 
whom we became especially intimate, and—but 
why should I dwell on the trivial chain of events 
that led.to my love for this: young man’s sister ; 
the struggles: that I made for.a conquest of this 
passion ; (the stolid resolye: of honorable silence, 
that. kept. me. from eyen. lifting my, eyes to her 
face, or'the maddening joy that seized upon me, 
and hurled all my, honorable resolves to the dust, 
when I, discovered. |that..she,',the fair white 
ereature, loved me-—me;, the; savage? 

‘* We are not cowards——we Indians. I went, at 
onee;toj the mother, and..told her everything, 
desperately; for L: was \without a shadow of 
hope. (She was, shocked,» at first, and all the 
proud Puritan: blood in her veins.rose up against 
me; ‘but she. listened,.and) that was something. 

‘“‘ While I was speaking, Jane, quite ,uncon- 
seious of my présenee, came into the room. She 
saw the: pale: agitation im: her mother’s face, and 
the despairing passidn: in imine, and came for- 
ward, hurriedly. Then, seized..with sudden 
dread, she stood, with drooping hands and down- 
cast face, in frdnt of her mother; like some crim- 
—_ pleading»for mercy. 

‘This woman loved her child, pa had gloried 

in cher delicate ‘beauty: All the stubborn preju- 

dices of New England: a sher: face, as she 
turned it on. the girls. ai bs 

“\Isdt true, that:you love Uteithia man?’ she 

said; in 6. voice hoarse.and harsh) with passion; 
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‘You, my only daughter, the most beautiful, the 
daintiest girl of the neighborhood. Speak, if you 
can, Jane Deming, and deny the infamy hinted 
at by this barbarian.’ 

‘I held my breath. It seemed as if my heart 
must stop beating. If that fair creature loved 
me, I .had only dared to suspect it till lately. I 
could not bear to, see her insulted, in this way, 
and while she stood there, so pale and trembling, 
I thrust the words, she might haye uttered, aside, 
with my own vehement speech. 

«There is no reason why you should put this 
cruel question,’ I said, sternly. ‘It is not her 
fault, that you became’the kindest of my friends ; 
that you invited me to this house, and encour- 
aged the closest intimacy with your family. When 
your daughter became both my pupil and my 
teacher, it was with your consent. If this sweet 
intimacy placed me in terrible temptation, she 
had no share in it, nor had I a real consciousness 
of the danger; but when my heart turned traitor 
in my bosom, I knew that it would be a fraud to 
go on with the sweet duty you had permitted. 
In teaching her my own rude tongue, or listening 
to her voice as she trained me to hers, the de- 
lirium of a subtle passion had entered my veins, 
and I could nét trust myself. I came here to say 
this, before I go back to my own people—to say 
this, and farewell, at the same time.’ 

‘< A faint cry broke from Jane Deming, as I said 
this. My heart leaped to the sound; but it 
kindled up the mother’s wrath into fury. 

««« By that ery, you share the infamy of this 
confession,’ she said. ‘ You are grieved that this 
prairie wolf is about to prowl back to his native 
burrow.’ 

“Ours is a wild race, Washanee, and I was 
new to civilization. This woman’s words stung 
me, like the lash of a whip. Love had made me 
patient till then; but I saw the girl shrink into 
herself, and shudder, when this coarse epithet was 
hurled from her mother’s lips; and all the pride 
of my young manhood leaped to repel the insult, 
that I knew had wounded her more than it had 
myself. 

“<<'Phe chiefs of my father’s tribe do not pa-} 
tiently brook sneers, even from women,’ I said. 
‘There is not a man, west of the great father of 
waters, who would dare to whisper the name 
you have given me, in my father’s presence. 
When he leads to the warpath, three thousand 
men follow him, asking no questions saye that of 
fis will. When’ he invites he chiefs of other 
nations to his council fires, they listen, and 
fFeasure up his Words; You Gall’ this a proud 
state ; but it is néither so fertile or broad as the 
fiitlttngcerotndts of which my fatHer is chief. ’ Is 
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it the son of a man like this, that you dare to 
call a wolf?’ 

‘“« Jane Deming had been pale as death till now ; 
but all at once I saw the color leap to her cheeks 
and courage to her eyes; but my words only in- 
creased the mother’s rage, and brought biting 
sneers in reply. 

««« Excuse me,’ she said, bending her form, 
stifly.. ‘I. did not know that we had been 
entertaining a prince of the, blood: royal. You 
were to blame, not to wear the crown of feathers 
and wampum belt; then we might have felt the 
honor. As it is, we are only farmers in these 
parts, and quite’too humble for a more continued 
acquaintanceship with royalties of the woods, 
such as your highness is.’ 

«The woman made a low, stiff obeisance, as she 
spoke; then stood up again, with mockery in her 
cold, steel-gray eyes, and a curve of hate on her 
thin lips; and went on. 

‘««My daughter, his highness only waits for 
your farewell, before he turns his face toward 
the great hunting-grounds. Salute him, my 
child.’ 

‘The girl lifted her head, a little proudly, I 
thought, and met- her mother’s full look; not 
defiantly, but with a certain degree of modest 
firmness. 

*<TfT must bid him fatewell, it shall not be in 
terms like these,’.. she said; ‘for, on all the 
earth, there is not a man whom I—’ 

*««Jane, Jane, do not dare to utter the words on 
your lips!’ shrieked the mother, with a cry of 
horror and rage combined: 

*«¢Oh, mother, your insults have made it less 
difficult to utter them, than it might have been,’ 
was the gentle but resolute answer. ‘You have 
asked me a question that he has never hinted at. 
I do love him, better than myself—better than: 
my own soul—better than anything in the world 
besides.’ 

“The woman pushed eal the chair her hand. 

had grasped, and darting forward, seized her 
daughter by the a arm, looking at me fiercely over 
lier shoulder. _ 
_. “* Take her,’ shesaid. «Take her from my sight. 
She has loaded the air I breathe with the infamy 
of her words. She shall never again cress the 
threshold of my home, nor stand by my grave when 
Tam dead. I was a widow, with one daughter, 
dear as my own life. Now, I am a widow only. 
Take her out of my way, forever and ever.’ 

“With these fierce words, through which an. 
unuttered curse rang ominously, she almost lifted 
the girl from her feet, and hurled. her upon my 
bosom.” 


[ro BE conrinvED.] 





EVERY-DAY, DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 
BY EMILY H., MAY. 


No. 1—Is a costume, either for travelling or ; made on a foundation of alpaca, or silesia, and 
the street. The material is homespun and woollen has first a kilting of the plain material, bordered 
plaid. In place of homespun, any self-colored or ; with a band of plaid. The full, round tunic is 
} 


tweed-mixéd woolléns may be used. The skirt is } entirely of plaid, and is arranged upon the foun- 


5 No. 1. d 
dation skirt, ‘as seen by the’ illustration... We ; plain and six yards of plaid will be required for | 
give the front and back, showing how to dispose } this costume. 
of the fullness in plaits and pouffs. The basque} No, 2—Is.@, mourning costume, of camel’s- | 
bodice is of the plain goods, and has cuffs and } hair, chuddah, or cashmere, trimmed with crape. 
an oo cape of the plaid, Six yards of} The skirt has a deep, kilted flounce, edged with a 
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band of crape. The kilting is done in groups, 
with space between. The tunic is arranged in a 


point at the right side, and has.a deep band of 
grape on the long side. The fullness at the 
back is in irregular. pouffs... The edge trimmed 
with crape. Plain basque bodice, with cuffs and 
plastron of crape to mateh. . Twelve yards of 


crape, will be required. Instead of the crape, a 
band of mourning silk may be used. 

No. 8—Is a very simple and easily made 
breakfast-dress, consisting of one skirt, with 
long basque, or matinée, as it is called. Our 
model is made of cashmere—light-blue, pink- 





gray, or black—trimmed with knife-plaitings of 





double-width goods, and four yards of wide 


cashmere and white lace, headed by a bias band 
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wad 


of the cashmere, caught at intervals by a loop. } sleeves are of black cashmere or surah silk, and 


This same trimming finishes the basque. 
of ribbon are added down the front and on the 
sleeves. A muslin’ breakfast cap is worn with 
this costume: © Black cashmere, with white lace, 
and ribbons of pink, violet, or crimson, makes a 
very handsome toilette. 

No. 4—Is a house or dinner-dress, of cashmere 
and silk combined. Our model is of black and 


No. 4. 


white. A tiny check silk, in black and white, is 
used for the skirt, which is composed of ‘ten 


Bows } 





narrow knife-plaited ruffies. The waist and | 


the scarf. drapery is of watered silk, which 
begins on the front of the basque, is carried 


tytn 


No. 5. 

round over the hips, and from the middle of the 
back is draped in large pouffs, ending in a square 
scarf end. The front of the waist is trimmed 
with a rolling collar of the plaid, which is con- 
tinued to the end of the basque, fastened by 
three bows, ornamented with small, cut steel 
buckles. A trimming to correspond forms the 
cuffs. Fine knife-plaiting of the plain material 
fills in the surplice. This model, in pale-blue or 
pink, with the knife-plaitings of surah silk, edged 
with some inexpensive lace, and the basque and 
drapery of soft cashmere, will make a lovely 
evening costume, be very dressy and effective, 
and not at all costly. Less expensive, if made 
entirely of cashmere or nun’s veiling. Ten to 
twelve yards of double-width goods will be 
required. Five dozen yards of Breton or Val- 
edging, if the ruffles are edged with lace. 

No, 56—Is # sailor costume, for a boy of four to 
five years, made of navy-blue cloth or flannel, 
trimmed with white braid. 
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No. 6.—For a little girl, of four to six years, 
we have a pretty costume, made of soft cashmere 











Woks. 


or flannel. The front is gathered at the throat, 
and again at the waist, by several rows of gaug- 


No.8.—B, , oI 
ing. . Theelongated waist opens over this, and is 
edged with a narrow, plaited frill. A kilted skirt 
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SUN-FLOWER DESIGN.—PATTERNS IN CROSS-STITCH. 





finishes all around, and is joined to the waist, 
over which a plaited sash is tied, in bow and 
ends, at the back. Close sleeves and turnover 
collar. The dress buttons at the back. 


girl, from six to ten years.. Made of drab, fleecy- 
lined cloth, with seal-skin collar and cuffs. We 
give the back and front view, and no other de- 
scription is necessary. The cape is adjustable, 


and worn at pleasure, as the weather demands it. 

No. 9—Is a braided pinafore, for baby of two 
to three years, made of white or gray linen, and 
braided with fine white braid. 





LADIES’ PATTERNS. 


Any style in this number will be sent by mail on receipt 
of full price ad corresponding article in price list below. 
Patterns will be put together and plainly marked. Patterns 
designed to order. - 


Princess Dress: Plain, 


Combination Walk 
roman 
atteau Wrapper, 

Plain or Gored Wrappers, <i ene 
Banyees, 


Coats, 
“ — with vests or skirts cut off, 
Overskirts, 


CHILDREN’S PATTERNS. 








Dresses: Plain, . . . 35| Coeds Basques and Coats, 25 
Combination Suits, . . .36! Coats & Vests or Cut Skirts 35 
Skirts and Overskirts, . 25 
Polonaise: Plain,. . . 

- Fancy, 


BOYS’ PATTERNS. 


No. 7—Is an overcoat, for a boy of four to six 
years, of drab cloth, double-breasted, and but- ; Ys 
toned with large buttons: very simple, and with-; 1, sending orders for ale id iether 
out other trimming than machine-stitched edge. { and month of ine, also No. o or figure or any- 


page 0 
No. 8—Is a winter cost, for either a boy or a | Minot A Jones, 28 South Highth Strec, Palladelphias 








SUN-FLOWER DESIGN IN CREWELS. 


In the front of the number, we give one of those ; For tidy or cushion, linen momie-cloth is most 
costly and beautiful colored patterns, which are a serviceable. Two shades of yellow, one of green, 
specialty, of “Peterson,” no other American ‘ and one of a reddish-brown, will be required. 
magazine being able to afford the expense. ; Our design is so perfett in its shading, as to re- 

The design is to be worked in Kensington-‘ quire no description: even the direction of the 
stitch, and may be used for a screen, sofa-cushion, ; ; mode of placing the stitches is given, which is 
tidy, chair-seat, etc. The foundation may be ; seen in the little network of black, which is over 
black cloth or satin, if used for screen or chair. ‘ all the flowers and leaves. 





SCREEN FOR CHIMNEY-PLAOCE. 


The ‘foundation of this modél, (given in the { stitch, very carefully. The tiny border is simple: 
“front of the number,) is white gauze; and the ‘ ‘done in some faney stitches, with the different 
ornamentations: are bouquets of field flowers, | colored silks; also the flounce at the bottom. 
cut out of cretonne. Gum them on in the places ’ Make it the proper size for the chimney-place that 
designed for each bouquet—one at a time—and it is to garnish. When completed, hang it over 
with colored silks of the sdme shades in the an under foundation of rose-colored tarletan, 
flowers and leaves. Sew them on by buttonhole- } $ doubled. 





THE LEONARDO PALETOT. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


We give, here, an engraving of the new 
‘LEONARDO Patetor’ anp\Qap, which will be 
the most stylish and popular costume of its 
kind, this winter. 

In a sheet, folded in with this number, we 
give a SuprLEemeEnt, ‘with full-size\ patterns, from 
which the Paletot can be cut out, without the aid 
of-a dressmaker, The Paletot consists of five 
pieces, as follows: - sage 

No. L—Hatr or Front. 
No. Il.—Haur or Back. 
No. I1l.—Haxr or Sipz-Back. 
No. IV.—Sieeve.- 
No, V.—Carg. | a? 

The several pieces: are joined by the corres- 
ponding notches, and the letters show where they 
are put together. The collar is made of seal fur. 
Cuffs may be added, and a muff to match. The 
cap is of seal plush, or fur. The collar and cuffs 
may be of plush, if preferred, j 

We would say, for the benefit of new sub- 
scribers, that a pattern should be cut out of a 
piece-of paper (old newspaper will do), for each 
of these five pieces ; and that then these should 
be fitted on the person, before cutting into the 
stuff. Of course, all this is obvious; but there is 
no harm in stating it. 








PATTERNS IN CROSS-STITOH. 


JOT BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Wo give, in.the front,of the number, three; eto,’ The lowest of all is to’be done in five edlors : 
new patterns im erose-stitch, The two lower are ; that next above it in four; the upper in one, or 


especially suitable for slippers, chairs, cushions, more, as may be preferred. ty) 





BY MBS. 


We give, here, a very. pretty design for a 
pocket, or bag, to hold fancy work, It is a very 


stylish, as well. as convenient, affair, when a lady; 


goes out to, spend the afternoon, end wishes to 
take her work with her. Inthe, front of the 
number, (on the same page as the patterns in 
cross-stitch,) we give, full size, the detail for the 
stripe. 

The size of this pocket should depend on the 
kind of work it is to hold. The foundation is of 
fancy bronze canvas, and the pocket should be three 
times the width of the embroidered band, which 
is worked with silk, in long stitches. The pop- 
pies are in four shades of bright red, with pale- 
green centres and black om yrarene with 
gold-colored silk. +) : 

The daisies are worked “with white wool, 
brightened with dashes of white floss silk, and 
French knot stitches of yellow silk in the centre. 
The! corn flower is ‘made with blue wool, shaded‘ 
rot gee silk; ' the centre of olive-green 


ft 
4 





} 


POCKET FOR FANCY WORK. 


JANE WEAVER. 


and brown wool. ‘ The wheat-ear with five shades 
of gold-colored silk. The foliage is worked in 
several shades of green; the light branches in 
point de russe in moss-greens, browns, and golden 
tinges. The outer edges of the band are worked 
in cross-stitch, over eight threads of the canvas, 
in dull-green wool, and coarse, yellow silk. The 
leaves are in point lance in silks, alternately blue 
and green. 

The pocket is lined with quilted satin, slightly 
wadded, and a small pocket is added inside, at 
the square end, to hold the scissors, needles, ete 
Of course, if the bag is more than three times 
the width of the stripe, (as given in the front of 
the number,) then the stripe should be widened 
accordingly. We give the: size that will, ordi- 
narily, be found most convenient. 

A shaded siik:cord is sewn all round the edges, 
and forms the handle. One end of the canvas is 
rounded, arid’ folds over'td close’ the” pocket, 
witteh is fastened with'a button and aye wot 


r 





ROUND CUSHION IN BLACK SATIN, (APPLIQUE.) 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 


The foundation of this cushion is black satin, 
and the design is formed of cretonne flowers and 
grasses, cut out, and appliqued on, with a good 
deal of fancy stitching in cdlored’ silks. First 
cut out, and then’ arrange the wreath of flowers 
upon the satin, basting them neatly and securely ; 
then buttonhole the edges of everything with 





fine silks to match each flower and leaf. Add 
the veining of the leaves, etc. ‘The sides of the 
cushion are’of fed satin, put in as a full puffing. 
The back’ is of plush, in crimson or maroon. A 


“heavy silk cord finishes the seaming of the sides 
“and back together. 





EMBROIDERED: BAND: 


KENSINGTON-STITOCH. 


‘BY ‘MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


We give, in the front of the number, a band, 
designed for the border of table-cover, lambre- 
quin, curtain border, etc, It may be enlarged, 
or used in the size given. Work it on cloth, 
ture-satin, felt, or momie-cloth, ag you prefer. 


Do the branches of coral in coral-red ; brown for 
ends of the cat-tails; shades of green for grasses ; 
and shades of silver-gray for the dolphin. Either 
crewels or filoselle may be used. The engraving 
shows the suading very well. 





Y 
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DESIGN IN STEM-STITOH EMBROIDERY. 


JANE WEAVER, 


BY MBS. 


5 Hf agate of noble add soysint tt werd § 
The fern-leaf pattern, given in, the front of the 
umber, is very easily done, in stem-stitch en- 


tirely ; And may be,used.as & border, or scattered 
all over a piece of work, as the taste oo 





FICHU ‘IN 


“BY MRS. 


This elegant fichu will be found very useful for 
breakfast wear, on a cold morning. Our model 
is a half-square, and i is done in simple crochet, in 
stripes. Begin on a chain, the size you require. 
Narrow one’stitch at the beginning of every row, 


until you work down to a point. Make the 


CROCHET. 


JANE WEAVER. 


stripes shaded—as everything, now, is shaded. 
Black shaded to light-red, and black to light- 
gray, will make @ very pretty combination; or 
shades of pink, and shades of olive, Finish with 
a deep fringe of chenille, or.of the wools, tied to 


form the heading, 





BAG MUFF OF VELVET. 


BY MBS, JANE WEAVEB. 


Take a quarter of a yard of black velvet. Line 
it, and put in an intérlining of wool’ wadding. 
bea ‘at the ‘top, as’ you would for'a bag; 


draw it in slightly at the sides, to shape it, and 
finish with o knifé-plaited ruffie of velvet or satin 
‘ribbon, edged ‘with white lace. Cord and tassels. 





BASKET CRADLE, TRIMMED AND UNTRIMMED. 


BY MBS. 


A great advantage In this wicker cot is that it 
is so light to carry, that its transportation from 
one room to another is an easy matter. The 
cradle is given trimmed and untrimmed. In the 
untrimmed model, the head lining only is given, 
which is of white glazed chintz; but silk can be 
used, if preferred. The outside is covered with 
chintz, having a white ground, with a tiny 
pattern of rosebuds. The ruche around the 
head and foot is of the same material, and the 
handles are worked over with wools to match the 
colors in thé chintz. Some cover these cradles 
with colored silesia, and over that dotted white 
muslin, and frills of lace, and bows of ribbon. 


JANE WEAVER. 


; Any basket-maker can make the foundation, from 
; this model, by giving the propér size required. 














See regnerrere 


LT 


_ gratis, if written for. Do not lose a moment, 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 


“Prrerson” For 1882! Greater InpucEMENTS THAN 
Ever!—We issue this number as an earnest of the pro- 


Very Prerry Curisrmas on New Year's Girrs can be 
made, even by children, for a mere trifle. Spectacle cleaners 
are an example. Any child, from five to ten, can make 


gressive character of this magazine, and call attention to the | these, out of wash-leather, cut in circles, about the size of half 
Prospectus for 1882, on the last page of the cover. We claim { # dollar, and bound round with ribbon, sewn together at one 


there that “Peterson” is both betler and cheaper than any 
magazine of its kind, That the public at large admits the 


" justice of this claim, is proved by the fact, that “ Peterson” 


has now, and has had for years, the largest circulation of any 
lady’s book, either in the United States, or, for that matter, 
in the world. We have attained this supremacy by giving 
more for the money than any other. We prefer a small 
profit, on a large business, to a large profit, on a small 
business. L 

We claim, also, that “Peterson” combines more desirable 
qualities than arty other magazine. Its steel engravings are 
the finest, and a steel engraving is the finest of all en- 
gravings. Its stories are the best published: no lady’s book 
has such contributors, In its fashion department, it has 
long been acknewledged to be pre-eminent: its styles are the 
newest and most elegant; its superb colored plates (printed 
from steel, and not mere lithographs), have no rivals. The 
pattern-sheets, given as Supplements, each month, and the 
“ Every-Day” department, make it also indispensable in a 
family, as @ matter of Its illustrated stories and 
articles have proved so popular, that we shall continue, and 
improve on them, in 1882. Where but one magazine is taken, 





- “Peterson” should be that magazine; and every family, 


that pretends to culture, should take, at least, one magazine. 

We continue to offer four kinds of clubs. For one kind, 
the premium is our unrivalled engraving: “Hush! Don’t 
Wake Them,” or our fine Photograph Album. For another 
kind, the premium is a copy of “ Peterson” for 1882, For 
still another kind, there are two premiums: the engraving 
or Photograph Album, and also a copy of “Peterson.” For 
our very largest clubs, the magazine, and both the engraving 
and Photograph Album are given, three premiums in all! No 
other magazine offers such inducements. Only our immense 
circulation enables us to do it. 

Now is the time to get up clubs. Everybody will subscribe 
for “ Peterson,” if its merits and cheapness are fairly put 
before them. Get to work at once, A specimen will be sent, 


. i 
é —_— 


Tue Enciisn Avrnors Comptarn that their books are re- 
printed in America, without paying any copyright ; and there 
is no doubt of the fact. On the other hand, the stories of 
our American magazines, especially those of “Peterson,” 
are pirated in the same way, if we may use so strong an ex- 
pression, by many of the English magazines, and have been 
for years. It is a curious fact, that, while England turns out 
scores of sudcessful novelists, she seems to have very few 
authors who write a good short story. Perhaps, this ex- 
plains why “ m” is so largely utilized in the “sea- 
girt isle.” \ rt a ae re 


P 
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Tue Fashions Grvey IN ‘Tits Macaztnx, remember, are 
not those of any tuterested dealer, or New York 
or Philadelphia ; are all from Paris, in 
advance. We have the ndents abroad, and‘the 
greatest facilities for getting the best styles. “Peterson” is 





point only, beneath a tiny ribbon bow. A spectacle case, too, 
would not be beyond their powers. The shape, which opens 
at both ends, should be cut out in cardboard, covered with 
velvet or satin; then the two pieces sewn together, and the 
sewing hidden by a fine cord, Nightgown cases, cushion 
and bed case for watch, handkerchief, smelling-bottle, etc., 
in braiding, are also within the capacity of children. Or 
small slippers, merely toes bound and’ sewn on straw or 
cork soles. Thick flannel is the best for these, and a tiny 
spray of flowers should be worked on the toes. Penwipers 
of all kinds: An easy one is made of odds and ends of wool, 
cut to a finger-length, a piece of cloth cut in vandyke at tho 
edge wound round, and two straps of gold braid, like leather 
straps, the whole a good fac-simile of a roll of rugs. Some 
of the colored lamrp-shades are very easily made by taking 
tissue paper, white or pink ; cut it in a square large enough 
to cover the globe of the lamp; fold the corners together; 
cut from the centre a circular piece, large enough for the 
chimney to go through; then pass the paper through the 
hand, until it is creased with long creases all over, when the 
effect is excellent. 

SmpEBoaRD CLorus are becoming more and more fashion- 
able. A very striking style is to work, on the damask borders, 
grotesque-animals with curling tails, similar to what one 
sees in twelfth-century missals. These are very uncommon, 
and look well worked in linen threads, or washing silks. 
We have also seen a handsome cloth, in which a flowing, 
conventional, rather heavy pattern was worked, on a band of 
blue linen, in’ white linen thread. The stitch used was 
herringbone, like the old Cretan work. We understand 
this’ stitch can be very quickly worked, and it certainly looks 
extremely well. Sometimes a motto is worked all aloug 
the front of the cloth. This looks very ornamental, and not 
too obtrnsive, when the words are written diagonally, and 
separated by lines, and some ornamental device. To finish 
off the covers, lace can be used ; but it is in much better taste 
to fringe out the material, and knot in some of the colors 
used in the embroidery. 

Tue Maeniricent Cororep Patrern, in the front of this 
number, is one of those beautiful and costly embellishments 
only to be found in “Peterson.” It is our New Year's gift 
to our subcribers for 1882. With it, we send our best 
wishes for their happiness. The expense of this superb 
illustration runs up into-the thousands. “Peterson ” is the 
only magazine, in America, that can afford these costly 
affairs. 

Tu1s*IsTae Owty Lapy’s Boox; remember, that has any 
pretensions to being a literary.one. All the rest are mere 
drésamaker’s advertising sheets, with stories that are copied, 

“generally, from second-rate English periodicals. People of 
refinement must,take “Peterson.” - 

“ Ag Perveor As Art can make it,” is the verdict of Cam- 
den (Ark.) Dollar. “F s literature,” it adds, “ poetry 
and sketches, are by the-best writers of the day.” 








REVIEW OF 


NEW BOOKS. 85 





SpLenpip Premiums For 1882—Our new premium en- 
graving, to be sent to persons for getting up clubs, for 1882, 
is entitled, “Hush! Don't Wake Them,” and is of the size 
of 20 inches by 16. No more beautiful ornament, to be 
framed, and hung on the parlor wall, could be desired. It 
is a work of real art. 

Or, in place of this beautiful engraving, we will give, for 
a premium, a handsome PuotooraPH ALpuM. We are in- 
duced to make this offer, in consequence of the popularity of 
the Quarto Illustrated Album, which was one of our pre- 
miums for 1881. ‘The Photograph Album is even more 
desirable. It is bound in leatherette, embossed and gilt; and 
contains places for twenty-four photographs, or more, of the 
carte de visite size, 

For many clubs, an eztra copy of .the magazine will be 
sent. For others, and larger ones, an extra copy of the 
engraving, or Photograph Album: and for some, all three. 
The inducements to gét up clubs were never before so great; 
and probably will never be so great again. But see the 
Prospectus on the last page of the cover. 

Now is the time to get up clubs for 1882. Specimens are 
sent, gratis, if written for, to those wishing to get up clubs. 

A Very Prerry Portiere, or a window-curtain, may be } 
made of felt, which is now made for embroidery purposes: 
a kind of coarse cloth, which comes in all colors, and 1s very 
much cheaper than cloth. A light shade of blue, decorated 
in upright rows of sunflowers and leaves on their stalks, 
would be especially effective. The flowers may be done 
either in appliqué, or in crewel work. The curtain would be 
very much more effective with a band of dark-red plush, or 
velveteen, at top and bottom: the upper row being about a 
quarter of a yard wide, and the lower one three-eighths, 
for an ordinary door or window: and wider or narrower, 
if the door or window is higher or lower. 


—y 

“Can’t Do Wrrnovt Ir.”—A lady sends us a club for 1882, 
and says: “ Being sick nearly all last winter, I failed to send 
on for my club, and we've all been lost, without ‘ Peterson,’ 
ever since. ‘Can’t do without it,’ ‘ must have it, this year,’ 
is what: they say, when asked to subscribe.” 


For Frery Cents we will send any one of our beautiful 
premium pictures, such as “ Gran’father Tells Of Yorktown,” 
“Not Lost, But Gone Before,” etc., etc. A list of these pic- 
tures will be forwarded, post-paid, if requested, so that a 
selection may be made. 

“More Tuan Any Orner.”* A lady sends us a large club 
for 1882, and says: “I am now acting as agent for all the 
popular works, and know that your magazine makes more 
improvements than any other.” This, too, is the general 
verdict, 


Any Or Tue Premium EnorAvrines, of former years, will 
besent to persons getting up clubs, instead of “ Hush! Don’t 
Wake Them,” if preferred. In such case, notify us, when 
remitting, what engraving is chosen. 


A Mops. Huszanp’' is the writer of the following. He 
encloses two dollars, for “Peterson” for 1882, and adds: 
“My wife cannot. get along without the magazine. We 
think it is the best, at any price.” 


ae 


Tue Porm On Dnan Stanuey, in this number, was sent to 
his successor, Dean Bradley, in advance of publication. In 
& letter just received, he highly compliments it. 


“I Musr Have In.” A lady sends. us two dollars, and 
says: “TI tried, this year, to de without your magazine; but 
I find I must have it : ‘so I enclose two dollars.” 


We Have No Acents for whom we are responsible. Either 
remit direct to us, or subscribe through your local newsdealer, 
or give your money to some person getting up a club whom 
you know of, or are personally acquainted with. 


Tue IttvstRaATED QuaRTo AtBuM, which was one of the 
premiums, in 1881, will be sent, this year, instead of the 
Photograph Album, whenever preferred. 

Tue Prerriest Curistmas Grr, for a lady, whether a 
wife, sister, or sweetheart, is a paid up subscription for 
“ Peterson ” for 1882. 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Hannah Jane. By David Ross Locke, 1 vol., small 4to, 
Boston: Lee & Shepard.—This is one of those handsomely 
illustrated volames, in which the engravings run a race, 80 
to speak, with the text, to see which will win. The poem 
itself is from the pen of Mr. Locke; better known by his 
nom de plume of Petroleum V. Nasby, and is half humorous, 
half pathetic, with a very pronounced moral. It is the illus- 
, trations, however, which, in this case, the lead. They 
} are from designs by 8. G. McCutcheon and E. H. Garrett, and 
have been arranged and engraved by George T. Andrew. 

The Mother's Guide In The Management And Feeding Of 
Infants. By John M. Keating, M.D, 1 vol., 16mo. Phila- 
delphia: H. OC. Lea’s Son & Co.—We should think this book 
would eventually supersede all other treatises on the same 
subject. Certainly, one cannot well see how it could be 
better. The author holds the very highest rank in his pro- 
fession, and is, in fact, a specialist in-all that relates to 
infants, being the lecturer, on that subject, in the world- 
famed University of Pennsylvania, 

Bertha’s Baby. By: Gustave Dros. 1 vol., 12mo. ‘ Phila- 
delphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—It is not saying too much 
to characterize this as the most brilliant book of its kind 
that has appeared. The reputation of Gustave Droz, high as 
it has always been in France, has been greatly increased, in 
fact, by this charmingly natural, yet sparkling, and at times 
comical, story. We are, therefore, glad to see this translation 
of the tale, The book ought to have, we think, quite an 
unprecedented sale. 

Spanish Fairy Tules,, By Fernan Caballero, Translated by 
J. H. Ingram, 1 vol., 12mo,_ Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
& Co.—We have, here, something quite fresh in the way of 
fairy tales. It is not so very long ago, indeed, that the 
brothers Grimm doubted even the existence of a national 
fairy literature in Spain. Most of these stories have been 

; collected in Andalusia; but they are thoroughly Iberian, for 
; all that. The volume is illustrated. 

“He Giveth His Beloved Sleep.” By Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing. 1 vol., small 4to.. Boston: Lee & Shepard.—A very 
noble poem, and most fitly illustrated. The designs are by 
Miss L, B. Humphrey, the engravings by Andrew. A por- 
trait of Mrs. Browning, herself, is very gracefully intro- 
duced, in an embellished title-page. All the illustrations are 
good; and if is difficult to say which is best. 

Craque-O-Doom. By M. H. Catherwood. 1 vol., 12mo, 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co.—This. story is especially 
to be recommended, because it is somewhat out of the beaten 
track. Parts of it are intensely realistic. The name of the 
author. is a new one, at least, to us; yet she writes as if a 
practised hand. Is it some one of established reputation, 
masquerading under an assumed name? 

Young Americans In Japan. By Edward Greey. 1 vol., 
8v0. Boston: Lee & Shepard.—Jnst the book for a boy; for 
it is full of stir and interest, and yet is not of the objection- 
able “blood-and-thuiMier” school. The text is very fully 
illustrated, there being, no less than one hundred and 
seventy-one wood engravings, 
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Blue‘Cohosh is more valuable in diseases that are peculiar 


Tuat Tus Is Tae Besr as well as cheapest of the distinc- to women ; in fact, there is scarcely one of their ailments, in 


tively lady’s books, the newspaper press, with one voice, 


which this agent may not be given with decided benefit. 


unanimously acknowledges. We have, before us, hundreds : Its chief influence is exerted upon the mucous membrane of 


of notices to this effect. Says the Dayton (0.) Herald: 


“ Among the great improyements made by American maga- 
zines, in none is it more marked than in ‘Peterson.’ We 


recommend it to our lady readers as the very best. issued.” 
Says the Havre de Grace (Md.) Republican: “The cheapest 
and best magazine, for ladies, published is ‘Peterson’s: it 
always has the latest fashions; its steel engravings are 


} the utero-genital organs, and gives tone and energy to them, 
through its beneficent action upon this tissue. In treating 
female diseases, many physicians are in the habit of pre- 
scribing “a great variety of promi pounds,” with- 
out any correct knowledge of the specific relation of any one 
of the remedies used. Hence, good or successful results sel- 

$ dom follow such unscientific prescribing. 





superb; while its stories are always the best.” Says the ; There is a doctrine of “ specific medication” which is true; 


Reading (Pa.) Journal: “The best of the ladies’ magazines.” 
Says the Middleport (N. ¥.) Mail: “ Ahead of all its com- 
petitors; full of bright and sparkling things: asa lady’s 
magazine, it is far in advance of all the rest!” Says the 
Oakland (Cal.) Tribune: “1n this, the editors have surpassed 


every previous effort.” Says the Jacksonviile,(Fla.) Union, ; 


of the last number: “ Better than ever.” Says the Adel 
(Iowa) Era: “ Indispensable in every well regulated family.” 
In getting up clubs, show these notices. We could give 
hundreds of similar ones, if we had the room, 

Horsrorp’s A Puospuate in Nervousness, Wakeful- 
ness, ete. Dr, Re A. Vance, of New York Institute and 
Bellevue Hospital, says: “The preparation on which I place 
the most reliance is Horsford’s Acid Phosphate.” 

Tue Suk ORNAMENTS, manufactured by Palm & Fechteler, 
No, 403 Broadway, New York, are really very beautiful, and 
quite a novelty. They are used for decorating all sorts of 
articles, such as tidies, pincushions, satchels, lamp shades, 
etc.; and, in fact, any article made of silk and satin, The 
designs are all ‘exceptionally tasteful. 

“Can’t Do Wirnovr Ir.”—A California subscriber renews 
and says: “We areall so pleased with ‘Peterson,’ that we 
can’t do without it,” 





MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
(Mepican Borany—Or tHE Garven, Fretp anp Forest.] 
BY ABRAM LIVEZEY, A. M., M. D, 


No. I—Tue Conosnes—B.iack anp Brvr, Concicpep. 


2. Brive Conosn. Caulophyllum thalictroides, Greek, 
kaulos, a stem, and phullon, a leaf: from its curious leaf or 
petiole. Of a different order and family from that of the 
Black Cohosh, spoken of in the December number. This, 
with the May-apple, belongs to the order Berberidaces ; the 
Black, to Ranunculacee, or Buttercup family. Other names, 
for the Blue Cohosh, are Pappoose-root, Squaw-weed, etc., 
which indicate that our Indians used it both for themselves 
and children; which, in fact, is historical, The plant is 
glabrous, purplish, and glaucous, when young. Stem, twelve 
to eighteen inches high, generally two-leaved, compound ; 
‘the lower, mostly triternate (bearing twenty-seven leaflets) ; 
the upper one biternate (or having nine leaflets); leaflets, 
two to three inches long, cuneate-obovate, mostly three- 
lobed ; panicle, racemose from the base of the upper petiole; 
flowers, yellowish-green; sepals, six, with three bractlets; 
petals, six, gland-like, dilated, and somewhat hooded or in- 


“eurved at the summit, much smaller than the sepals; 


stamens, six; seeds, witn a fleshy integument, and a solid, 
horny albumen, deep blue at maturity. We describe this 
striking and curious plant thus minutely, as it is well worth 
hunting after, by persons living in the country, in rich 
woodlands, which, once seen, will ever be remembered. It 
is in flower during April or May; fruits in August, 


$ and every intelligent or enlightened physician, in this year 
$ of grace, should recognize the fact, and know that certain 
agents, emb din our Indig Medical Flora, have 
3 specific action upon individual organs and their functions; 
and unless he be familiar with this doctrine, and this class 
>) of remedies, one can only pity the sick who may fall into 
hands. 
The Black Cohosh, or Snake-root, is suited to both male 
and female: in pleurodynia, infra-mammary pain, or pleu- 
ritic stitch ; faintness or sinking at the pit ef the stomach; 
hot flashes, incident to women; pain and soreness of the 
eyeballs; pain at the vertex; and irritability of disposition 
of women at certain periods, etc. The Black is also more 
useful in coughs and bronchial irritation than the Blue. 
The former influences the larger joints, in rheumatism, 
while the latter relieves the pains of the smaller, viz.: the 
hands and feet. In dysmenorrhea, or mensual colic, 
spasms or pains of stomach or intestines, hysterical convul- 
sions, etc., Blue Cohosh is the remedy. It is peculiarly val- 
uable in leucorrhcea and urinary troubles. The fluid extract, 
} in doses of a few drops (one to five) iu sweetened water, or 
} in syrup, is convenient for mothers to administer; or the 
} active principle of the plant—Caulophyllin—triturated with 
} sugar, one part to nine, and given in five-grain doses, may be 
used instead, 











PUZZLE DEPARTMENT. 


4a-Everything relating to this department must be sent 
to GEORGE CHINN, Marsieneap, Mass. All communica- 
tions are to be headed: “For Prrerson’s.” All are invited 
$ to send answers, also, to contribute original puzzles, which 
should be accompanied by the answers.“@a 


No. 135.—Lapper Puzziz. 


* 


ese *#eeenneeaee 
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The uprights are words of nine letters each, the right 
meaning a district of country, the left, veneration. The 
rounds, beginning with the Jewer, mean: 1. One who 
cutes. 2. Renown. 8. To embark in 4. To endow. 

Harlem, N. Y. Minnie 8. Yost. 

No. 136.—Ripp1z. 

T'm suspended in air, yet attached to the ground; 

Tm travelled o’er, daily, without sight or sound. 

Sometimes, a joy or a sorrow I bring— x 

Yet never a word do I say or sing. 

Chicago, IU, : 


‘No. 187.—Cross-Worp Entama. 
My first is in wade, but not in bound. — 
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My second’s in earth, but not in ground. 

My third is in grain, but. not in corn, 

My fourth is in wail, but not in mourn. 

My fifth is in graze, but. not in eat. 

My sixth is in fishy but not in meat. 

My seventh’s in kneel, but not in pray. 

My eighth is in white, but not in gray. 

My whole, you'll readily find, I ween, 

_, Is something that recently all have seen, 
Darlington, 8. C. Miss A.A. Mutprow. 
No. 138,—DxcaPrrations, 

Entire, I ama cereal of great: value, Behead ime, and I 
am. a sensation everyone lougs for in winter. Behead me 
again, and I am the ruling spirit and action ata feast. Be- 
headed again, I am a preposition. Once more behead me, 
and I am always in tea. 


McKinstry’s Mills, Md. Many M. Weaver. 


No. 139.—Easy Numericat Eniema. 
Tam composed of nine letters. 
My 1, 6, 9, is an article used by authors. 
My 1, 7, 3, is an excise. 
My 1, 4, 8, is'‘a number. 
My 5, 2, 8, isa very useful instrument. 
My whole is a wonderful invention. 


Grape Lawn, Va. x. 


No. 140.—Entoma. 

My whole is 9 well-known remedial agent, which may be 
divided into five component parts. 

My first is a narrow ribbon. If from it you take my 
second, which is younger, you give it what it did not pos- 
sess before, but rendér it less agreeable. 

My third is a pod. If to it you annex the last element 
of my first, you have @ system, 

_ My fourth isa bird, If to it you prefix the middle ele- 
ment of my first, you have a small piece of wood. 

My fifth is found in every household. If to it you give 
the same prefix as to my, fourth; you have the substance 
which secretes the greatest quantity of my fifth. 


Wellsville, N.Y. 8. F, 


Answers Next Month. 


ANsWeErs To PuzzLes In THE DecemBER NUMBER. 
No, 132, 
The four figures are 8, 8, 8,8; which, being divided by a 
line, drawn across the ‘middle, will leave nothing. 
No. 133. . 
I understood you undertook to undervalue my under- 


No. 134. 
Heliotrope. 





OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


4G Every Receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. — 


« 


SOUPS, ' 

Poor Man’s Soup.—Put one ounce of butter: into a sauce- 
pan, with three large onions, shred fine, and fry them a pale- 
brown color; add half.a tablespoonful of flour, stir for a few 
minutes, but do not allow the mixture to\darken; then add 





one quart of common stock, previously flavored with carrots, 
turnips, celery, leeks, and parsley, boiled in it; stir until the 
soup boils, and season it to taste with pepper and salt. Peel 
one or two potatoes, cut them into small dice, and put them 
to boil with the soup. Cut some crusts of bread. in long 
pieces, the size, and half the length, of French beans, dry 
them in the oven, and, at the time of serving, throw them 
into the soup; then stir into it, off the fire, the yolks of two 
eggs, beaten up with a little milk, and strained. 

Chicken. Broth.—Roast or bake, till turning yellow, two old 
fowls. Put them ina soup kettle, with three quarts of cold 
water, and set them over a.rather slow fire, Skim, adda 
small onion, a leek, a few stalks.of chervil, and two stalks of 
celery. Simmer gently, till the fowls fall to pieces, say four 
or five hours; strain, and.set the broth aside. The next day, 
carefully. remove all the fat, Beat. up the whites of two 
eggs, with two gills of the cold broth.. Heat the rest of the 
broth to boiling, then stir in the whites of the eggs; boil 
gently ten minutes, and strain it through an absolutely clean 
cloth. The perfection of this soup depends upon having it 
as clear and limpid as possible. : 

MEATS, © 

Plain Chicken Fricasse-—Cut up the chickens, and wash 
well in salt water; put them in a pot, with enough cold 
water to cover them; add (for two chickens) one-half pound 
of salt pork, cut up in thin strips; cover, and let heat very 
slowly ; then stew, until the fowls are tender. Cook slowly 
— if they cook fast, they toughen and shrink. When almost 
done, add, if desired, a chopped. onion or two, some parsley 
and pepper; cover closely again, and when it has heated to 
boiling, stir in slowly a teacupful of milk, containing two 
beaten eggs, and two teaspoonfuls of,flour; boil up again, 
and add one tablespoonful of good butter. , Arrange the 
chicken nicely in a deep dish, pour the gravy over, and 


, serve hot, 


Mutton Stew.—Take three pounds of breast or neck of mut- 
ton, cut in pieces, put in a stewpan with just enough water 
to cover, adding a pinch of salt; let it stew gently for one 
hour; skim off all the fat; peel and slice six potatoes, and 
four onions; then sprinkle, and put all the ingredients into 
another stewpan, in layers: first a layer of vegetables, then 
one of meat, and sprinkle seasoning of pepper and salt and 
savory between each layer; cover closely, and let the whole 
stew very slowly for one hour, shaking it fréquently to pre- 
vent its burning. This is a good dish for a family dinner, 
and is easily made. 

Smothered Steak.—Take one dozen large onions, boil them 
in very little water, until they are tender. One pound of 
steak, season it with pepper and salt, put itin a pan with 
some hot beef-dripping, and fry it till it is done. Take it 
out, put it on a dish, where it will keep hot. Then, when 
the onions are soft, drain and mash them in the pan with 
the steak gravy, and add pepper and salt to taste. Put it on 
the fire, and, as soon as it is hot, pour it over the steak, and 
serve it. , 

Ham Cakes.—A capital way of disposing ‘of the remains of 
aham, and making an excellent dish for breakfast, is: Take 
one and a-half pounds of ham, fat and lean together; put it 
into a mortar. and pound it, or pass it through a sausage- 
machine, Soak a large slice of bread in a half-pint of milk, 
and beat it and the ham well together. Add an egg, beaten 
up, Put the whole into a mould, and bake a rich brown. 

VEGETABLES, 

‘Hominy—Wash it through two or three waters, pour 
boiling water on it, and let it soak for at least'ten hours; 
‘then put it into a stewpan, allowing two quarts of water to 
one quart of hominy, and boil it slowly four or five hours, or 
until it;is; perfectly tender; then drain it, put it into a deep 
dish, add salt and a bit of butter, and.serve as a vegetable, 
with meat. Samp is cooked in the same way, but rather less 
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‘water is used ; for instance, put a pint and a-half to one 
quart of samp. It is also good cut when cold into slices, and 
fried for breakfast. ; 

Onion Sauce.—Boil some onions in milk, with pepper, salt, 
and nutmeg. When quite done, pass them through: a sieve. 
Put some butter and flour into a saucepan; when the butter 
is meltéd, and well mixed with the flour, put in the pulp of 
the onions, and add either milk or cream, stirring the sauce 
on the fire, until it is of the desired consistency. 

Potato Noodles,—Grate one dozen of boiled potatoes, add 
two eggs, a little salt, half a cupful of milk, enough flour to 
knead stiff, then cut in small pieces, and roll long and round, 
one inch thick; fry in plenty of lard to a nice brown. 


DESSERTS. 


Recipe for a Small Quantity of Lemon Mince-Meat—One 
large lemon, three large apples, four ounces of beef-suet, 
half-pound of currants, half-pound of stoned raisins, four 
ounces of white sugar, one ounce of candied orange and cit- 
ron. Chop up the apples and beef-suet, mix them with the 
fruit and sugar; then squeeze the juice from a large lemon 
into acup; adda glass of sherry. Well mix the whole; it is 
fit for immediate use. 

Fig Roly Pudding. —One pound of flour, six ounces of fresh 
beef-suet, half-teaspoonful of salt, one pound of figs, one tea- 
spoonful of baking-powder. Chop the suet very fine, and 
remove all strings; mix well with the flour, salt; and baking- 
powder; make into a paste with iced water, and roll out ina 
sheet. Cut the figs into long slices, cover the ‘paste with 
them, tie in a — and boil in fast boiling water for two 
hours. 

Spanish Cream.—One ounce of gelatine, three pints of milk, 
six eggs, eight tablespoonfuls of sugar. Soak the gelatine 
one hour in the milk, then let it come to a boil; beat the 
yolks of the eggs with the sugar, and stir in; let it simmer, 
take off the fire, and pour ovér it the whites of the eggs, 
beaten to a froth; flavor with the lemon or vanilla extract. 

Plain Puddings—Bread-crumbs, put into a pie-dish, with } 
alternate layers of stewed apples and a little sugar, when } 
baked, makes an excellent pudding, the juice of the apples } 
making the bread-crumbs quite moist. 


CAKES, ETC. 


Plum Cake.—Take a good pound of butter, squeeze the 
water out of it, then beat it smooth with aspeon, Add one 
pound of coarse brown sugar, mix it well, then drop in ten 
eggs, one by one, out of the shel); beat all for ten minutes, 
Then add a glass and a-half of whisky, boiling hot, (prepared 
according to the directions given below,) three pounds of 
currants, well washed, dried, and picked, mixed on a dish with 
a pound and a-half of flour, to be added. by degrees to the 
ingredients; not to beat much in this . Add half a 
pound of dried citron and candied orange-peel, shred in thick 
slices. Paper your shape, without buttering it, putting many } 
folds of paper on the bottom, to prevent it burning. Bake 
five hours in a slow oven. Directions for boiling whisky : 
Put a handful of sugar, any sort, and a lump of butter, in a 
saucepan, to burn, When burnt, take it off the fire, and 
throw in a glass and a-half of whisky. Let it simmer until 
it has absorbed the color of the sugar. In this state, add to 
the cake, Icing the cake may be done a day or two after 
wards, a8 it need not be put in the oven to dry. Half’a 
pound of icing sugar, the white of 6ne egg, well beaten; add 
the sugar, and beat on; then add half a wineglass of vinegar, 
and beat well together. Then lay it; thickly, on the cake 
‘witha knife; leave the cake in.a dry place until the sugar 
is. quite hard... The cake will keep three months. . 

’ Gingerbread Cakei—Take half-pound of. butter, half-pound 





carbonate of soda, a pinch of salt, and two teacupfuls of 


flour of rice., Mix these well together, then add one pound 
of syrup, a gill of rich milk, and seven eggs, well beaten. 
Stir into this mixture as much fiduf as will bring it to a 
proper consistency. Let it lie over night; put into a but- 
tered tin, and bake for an’ hour,im a moderate oven. Any 
seasoning may be added. Some pieces of lemon-peel are a 
great improvement. ; 

Seed Cake.—Beat three-quarters of a pound of butter to a 
cream, with a wooden spoon; then add one pound of sifted 
sugar. Beat them together, till like snow. ‘Add ‘nine eggs, 
one by one, into the batter. Beat it twenty minutes, then 
mix in lightly one pound of ficur, well dried and rolled. 
Put all into a pan, with three folds of paper under it; and 
bake it in a well-heated oven, but not too hot. Add a wine- 
glassful of seeds. 

TOILET. 

The Hands.—In order to preserve the hands soft and white, 
they should always be washed in warm water, with fine soap, 
and carefully dried with a moderately coarse towel, being 
well rubbed every time, to insure a brisk circulation, than 
which nothing can be more effectual in procuring a trans- 
parent and soft surface. If engaged in any accidental pur- 
suit, which may hurt the color of the hands, or if they have , 
been exposed to the sun, a little lemon-juice will restore 
their whiteness for the time; and lemon-soap is proper to 
wash them with. Almond paste is of essential service in 
preserving the delicacy of the hands. Thefollowing is a 
serviceable pomade for. rubbing the hands, on retiring to 
rest: Take two ounces of sweet almonds; beat with three 
drachms of white wax and three drachms of spermaceti, 
beaten up carefully in rose-water. Gloves should be always 
worn on exposure to the atmosphere, 





FIRESIDE GAMES. 


Tue Game or Murri.—This is probably the best, as it cer- 
tainly is the most possible, of all the games into which agility 
enters, and which can be played indoors. A number of chairs, 
less by ‘one than the number of players, are placed in a long 
row, the chairs facing alternately in opposite directions. The 
players then proceed to march around the chairs, in single 
file, and to the sound of music, and continue to do so as 
long as the music is played.’ As soon as ever the music stops, 
every player must sit down; and, as there is one chair too 
few, one persen.is arily left without. seat, and is there- 
by put out of the game. A chair is then taken away, and 
the players resume their march, as before; a player and a 
chair being taken off at each sitting. The fun of the thing, 
as may be imagined, depends almost entirely upon the man- 
ner in which the music is managed; for the deceptions 
which may be practiced by the musician, are infinite. He 
may play a short air through, and allow it to die away on 
the last note. Every one of the players immediately captures 
a seat, but only to be urged on again by the music being 
continued in a faster strain than before; and as the musician 
will not stop in ordinary places, s0 he must be careful to 
stop in unexpected places; the more abruptly the better, and 
he will be rewarded by seeing a most amusing scramble for 
the chairs. The field will get gradually smaller and smaller, 
till nothing is-left but one chair and two players; and here 
the skill of the musician will be shown by keeping them 
marching for as'long a period as possible, and finally break 
off just as they are both passing the front of the chair; when 
they will, in all probability, sit down on each other. It is 
not fair to use ottomans or stools in this game, because the 
principle of it is that only one person should be able to 








occupy thei seat at 4.time; and chairs with backs to them 


are, therefore, indispensable. It is necessary, too, that 
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FASHIONS FOR JANUARY. 


Fig. x1.—Dress, oF Brag Satix, for an elderly. lady. 


Fia. 1.—Evenine-Dress, or Buack Satin. Thefrontistrim-; The bottom and long train is, trimmed with, plaitings of 


med with knife-plaitings of gold-colored satin, put on length- 
wise. ‘Ihe train skirt is. trimmed with the gold satin, as well 
as the short wrinkled apron front., The low waists trimmed 
with the gold satin. A long trail of red roses and leaves 
passes from the left side of the waist to the right side of the 
skirt. 

Fig. 11,—Rrceprion-Dexss, oF Korv-Cororep Supau SILK. 
The skirt is composed of fine plaitings of écry-red and green 
striped Pekin. Beneath this, are two narrow écru ruffles, 
and one of the Pekin, The é6cru surah fails over the plaited 
Pekin, in square tabs, which are hand-embroidered. The 
scarf is of the gay striped Pekin, edged with fringe, and 
tied in a knot at the back. ‘The cuirass waist and sleeves 
are embroidered, and the ‘revers &re faced with the Pekin. 
High, standing collar. 

Fig. 11.—Eventye-Dress, oF Lagut-Biuz Satin pe Lyons 
anp Darker-Biue Vebver. The light-blue skirt is trimmed 
with many puffings and narrow ruffles of the material, while 
the velvet skirt falls in a point, shawl-shape in front, forms a 
large puff at the back, and is tied in. sash, which falls over 
the satin skirt. A plaited scarf of the light-blue falls again 
over the blue velvet; the low waist is edged with a band of 
the blue velvet, and has a bertlé of pear! lace. 

Fia. 1v.—Bat-Dress, or CRrms0N SaTrN, brocaded in large, 
dull-yellow flowers. The. bottom has a plaiting of plain red 





satin. The deep,close-fitting. bodice and front of the dress 
are trimmed with jet. The fichu and head-diress are of 
Spanish lace. 

Fre, xu.—Youne, Lapy’s Eventne-Dress.. The skirt is of 
pink silk, trimmed with many narrow ruffles, The cream- 
colored nun’s veiling overdress is edged with pink silk, The 
heart-shaped bodice is trimmed, with folds of silk, and the 
sleeves correspond. Pink bouquet on the side of thc bodice, 

Fie, xut.—Bonice For Eventne-Dress, of Buack SPANISH 
Lace, over gold-colored satin. The bodice is gathered at the 
waist, back and front. The,basque is pointed and edged with 
a ruche.of lace at the bottom, and at the neck. White, 
puffed undersleeves, 

Fic. x1v.—Bonngr, oF AMARANTH-CoLORED VELVET, ‘The 
trimming, ribbons, feathers, and strings, are of the same 
shade, The ribbon is fastened with a cut steel buckle. 

GENERAL Remarks.—We haye yery little to add, in the 
way of general remarks, to what we have described above, and 
to the letter of our Paris correspondent below, The dresses 
we hawe engraved for the number, are. not only the latest 
fashions, but the choicest and most elegant of those fashions. 
They are, every one, Paris patterns, Most of the so-called 
fashion magazines are now owned by dressmaking, millin- 
ery or dry-goods, establishments, and are mere advertising 
sheets, designed to work. off their second-rate and inferior 


satin, which also edges the long train. | The train is lined } #rticles. But none of the proprietors, or editors, of “ Peter- 
with plain red satin, which is turned back, and. forms:revers, ; 800,” are tradesmen; none of them are interested in selling 
fastened with a large red satin bow. Low bodice, with a } dress-goods or dresses; they have no temptation to be any- 


point in front, and coat-shaped back. 


thing but strictly impartial, Nothing out of taste ever 


Fic. v.—Eveninc-Dress, oF Waite Satin, with upright ; appears in these pages.. We get the best patterns of Wotrh, 


puffs. Over%this is: worn a‘ white Spanish lace skirt, edged 
with a band of white satin, ‘The pointed satin waist is trim- 
med with loops of white satin ribbon. 

Fic. vi.—WaLkine Jackgt, Back and Fronz, At is of plain 
eloth, close fitting, and is machine-stitched at the edge. The 
front has cutaway basquea, with large pockets, The collar 
forma small revers. The firatfigure wears a plain cloth skirt, 
draped at the back. The second figure wears. a cashmere 
skirt, with a deep kilting, with. scarf. drapery. above. 

Fig. vit,—House-Dress, or Buack.SuraH,. The lower part 
is trimmed with five knife-plaited flounces. Above these, 
the skirt falls full and loose, and is edged with many narrow 
puffs, and finished with a ruffle. The princess bodice is 
gauged above.and below the waist, and forms peniers on the 
hips. At the back, itis looped irregularly.; The sleeves have 
a puff at the top, and a plaited cuff, like the belt, 

Fig. vi1.—Visrrine Costume. The underskirt is of plaid 
satin, of brown shading to bége color. It is edged with 
four narrow roffies of bége-coloréd satin. ‘ The tunic is of 
bége-colored cloth, and is draped high on one side, with cord 
and tassels. The bodice is round waisted, with plaid cuffs 
and belt. The revers'are faced with the plaid satin. 

Fig. 1x.—Hovsz-Drzss, oF Pzacock-Bive Inptan CaMeEt’s- 
Harr, opening over a brocaded satin petticoat of peacock- 
blue. The camel’s-hair skirt is sewed in plaits on the close- 
fitting bodice. The skirt issimply looped at the back. The 
bodice is fastened down the front by large, antique, silver 
buttons. The brocaded skirt is quite plain to above the 
knees, where it is trimmed by @ standing ruffte, and many. 
rows of gauging, of plain peacock-blue satin. ‘Below these 
ee oe dente aearstceme zen baa 


he. X.—WALKING-DREss, or Brown Casnmers, trimmed 
with two narrow ruffles, falling below one deep, kilted 
flounce; a plain, draped overskirt; deep, tight-fitting visite 
of soft cloth, striped with brown and gray. It buttonsdown 
the front with large buttons; and has a deep:cape, which is 
faced down the front with ‘brown velvet, and has @ brown 
oo ant Brown. volves" Penert erty with pink 
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Pingard, and others, and select only such as ladies of refine- 
ment should wear. 

Short.dresses more than hold their own. For full dress, 
we think a train an ornament; but even yery elegant dresses 
are now often made short:, they still fall flat in front, as we 
‘said last month; but. they. are. more puffed out at, the back. 
Paniers, or Deniet effects, grow in favor, though we cannot 
say that we admire them, 9s a rule, Trimmings of skirta 
vary with the fancy of the wearers... Fichus, collarettes, etc., 
etc., continue fashionable. Vests are again popular, Coat 
sleeves have resumed their sway, Mantles and wraps are 
nearly all long; but they vary greatly indesign; frequently, 
to show off a stylish skirt, a shorter paletot is worn ; some- 
times they fit the figure, sometimes they are loose: different 
Persons require different styles. Basques, pointed waists, 
round waists, and coats, can all be worn, at the taste of the 
wearer. But all this was said, in greater detail, in our No- 
vember and December numbers; ahd as there has been no 
change since, the winter styles being fixed, and the spring 
ones not yet.come in, we only now refer generally to it. As 
for hats and bonnets, we call attention, particularly, to what 
is said about:them in our Paris letter, for which we now 
make way. 





, OUB PARIS LETTER, 
Rug pes Perris CHamps. 

We mat ignalian amongy the ltr novelties of the ee 
son, the cloth dresses thatare becoming very popular, These 
dresses ane very becoming; and. elegant in form and design. 
They consist simply of a long, straight, undraped polonaise, 
or rather coat, worn over/around underskirt, also of ¢loth ; 
which. underskirt, is bordered around the hem. with» tat, 
stitched, cloth plaiting. The coat parts in front, just below 
the waist, and is long enough to touch the plaited flounce. 
It is made double-breasted,'and when the coat is of. bhick 
cloth, it is closed with very large flat buttons, covered’ with: 
dead silk, while one solitary and still larger button is set on 
each of the sleeves, I have seen a:suit of thie kind made for 
an American lady, who is in slight mourning;.on which the 
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smaller-sized buttons were as large as silver half-dollars, ; that was shown to me,‘was in pale-green satin, the sleeves 
whilst those on the gleeves equalled a silver dollar in their ; being composed of ruffles of fine point lace. 

dimensions. Sometimes, these coats ate made of blue cloth, ; Flowers are’ a good'dedl more! worn than heretofore; but 
and are worn over skirts ‘of brown silk, the coat being then } simply in the form of a bouquet'de'corsage 61 @ ball-iress, 
adorned with bright metal buttons; but dresses in this style ; with a small cluster to correspond for the hair. Except in: 
are far less stvlish than are the all-black costumes. If the } the case of a wedding-dress, these ‘flowers must contrast 
cloth underskirt be found:too heavy, the back breadths can be ; with' the dress, yet’ miust ‘have colors that will blend well 
made of silk or of alpaca: ‘Cloth suits, for young atid-slender }. with those of the toilettes wherewith they are worn. Thus, 
girls, are made with a cutaway coat, showing a'silk vest, ; pink giraiinal were worn with the pale-green dress before 
while the coat opens at the throat to show a scarf nécktie, > 3 ti ; @ bouquet of tea and heliotrope with a 
fastened with a jeweled pin. The skirt is covered’ with a ‘ pale-blue Grew; and a cluster of deep-pink roses and white 
wide plaiting, crossed with a scarf drapery, just below the $ > jessamine adorned a dinrier-dress of dark*blue velvet. 
waist. For lighter cloths, the dress has a corsage trimmed with > Great care must! be’taken in assorting the hues and style of 
narrow black braid ; while’ the skirt draperies cross and $ the flowers to those of the toilette. One of the most 
interlace in front. This dress has the tight-fitting paletot } dreadfal combinations ‘of the kind, that it was ever-nty il!- 
to correspond. Walking suits are’ often made with the pale- } fortune to behold, was the wearing of nasturtiums of red 
tot in a contrasting material, though always matching the and orange velvet, with a dinner-dress of pale-lilac brocade. 
dress in color precisely. Thus the dress may be in cashmere Hats.are far less exaggerated in style than they were last 
and satin, with the coat in plush; or may be composed of ay 2 season. *'The immensely large Gainsborough and Rubens 
cashmere tunic, looped over a plain velvet underskirt, while} hats are now no longer worn by the elegant ladies, but only 








the coat is in stamped ‘velvet. “ Fur is a good deal used on the $ 
half-long coats, this winter’; it is put on in very widé bands, 
the cuffs and pockets being bordered to correspond. ‘But tur ° 
is thus ‘used ‘on ‘every-day ‘costumes merely. For visiting } 
suits, the far-finished plush is preferred, as being’ much 


by eccentric ones. The poke shape has almost entirely disap- 
peared. Wide-brimmed: hats are ‘still worn, but in a very 
modified form, the Holbein ‘shape having the’ preference, 
and being really picturesque and graceful, 

In the matter of. coiffure, the hair will be worn a good 


richer. I have seen a satin’ costume at Worth's,-with the ; deal lower on the neck than it has been for some two seasons 
overskirt folded back in’a deep square, 80 as to show'a skirt- past, being arranged in loosely-looped braids, sometimes 
front entirely covered’ with bands of this heavy plush, the’; intermixed with curls. The style of dressing the front hair 
satin overskirt being draped very full behind. The effect ; remains unchanged. 
was exceedingly rich and stylish. Heavy Tibbed plushes are 
much used for’ trimming, while ‘thé ‘smooth, short-napped 
plush continues to’ be the favorite for coats or bonnets. For t 
opera-cloaks, the rich, watered plush is largely in vogue. CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 
For morning-wear, there are pretty and’ inexpensive half-} - Frq.1.—Bor's Costvm, or Braven Crore, trimmied with 
fitting sicques prepared, in cashmere or in colored flannels, } plush. Plush fez, with tassel’ atid band of fur. 
trimmed with white ot black lace, ‘or with plaitéd or bm- § Fra. 1.6181's ‘Hovse-Dirras, of chestnut-brown camel's- 
broidered ‘ruffles of the stuff. These are worn, either with } hair. The princess dress is tritiimed With many rows’ of 
stirts to’ match, or over & black: silk’ skirt. For dressy : darker-brown braid. ‘Béneath ‘the lower skitt, is a knife- 
morning-wrappers, plush is uséd ; or else satin-finished surah, ' plaited ruffle of brown satin. ‘The sleeves are also trimnied 
Iined with flannel, and trimmed with cascades of white lace. } with braid. The front is trimmed with many butterfly bows. 
Evening-dresses are either a combination of ‘sattu and § Fie. mt OvkoMDoon Ditess For a’ Grht. "The cost-is of 
brocade, or embroidered satin dnd velvet of the richest pos- : gray tidth, buttoned down the ‘frotit, and the collar, cufis, 
sible description; or what is more costly still, they are of } pockets, and muff ate of seal-skin. ‘The muff has a gay bird 
tulle of the most delicate possible hues, or else putely white. ? on the front.’ Hat, of sealbrown ‘Plas, trimmed with gray 


Lucy H. Hooper. 





Sometimes, the perishable material is dotted or sprigged’ 

with silver; and, in ‘the latter case; a toilette composed of 3 

that sparkling; vaporous material is exceedingly lovely. ; 
Worth is making up a good many tulle dresses now, some } 
with the old-fashioned baby waist, (now become the height 
of the fasliion again,) that is to say, cut low, and with the 
material, put in very full, and drawn in at the waist, where 
the junctuse fs concealed by # wide satiti sash. I saw a 
dress of' that description at ‘his establishment, prepared for a } 
young bride, the ‘Princess Delgrado. “Tt ‘was in white'”and 
silver, with a white satin sash, and was trimmed simply’ 
with two long, straight. trails of honeysuckle, extending 
down the front of the dress, Sometimes, theee serial dresses 
are made with & corsage in sati ‘or ‘brocade.’ Watered silk 
and satin, of précisely the’same hues, are combined with 
good effect for evening-dress.' They must match ‘to ‘perfec- 
tion, while if satin is employed; ‘with’ brocade or' stamped ; 
velvet figured with flowers fn theit natural hues, the satin 
must contrast in color’ with' the groundwork of the brocade. 
Gaily-colored brocades, particularly those with scarlet satin’ 
parece ‘ate’ good deal” axed’ for trimmnting: bine’ sit 





feathers. 
© Pi. tv Bor's Wisin CAp, with’ turned-up brim. 
Fie! V-Boy's Prius Car, with brown cord and tassels. 





OUR PURCHASING AGENCY. 

After many urgent requests, we.some time since established a 
Purchasing, Agency, and encouraged by the ‘substantial recogni- 
tion that has followed our efforts to meet the wants of petsons 
wishing the best selected goods from the EASTRRN MARKETS, at the 
LOWEST PRICES, 2¢e again call attention to our unsurpassed ad- 
vantages: for supplying EVERYTHING used in the HOUSE, fo the 
entite satisfaction of alt who favor us with their orders. Special 
attention is given to every article bought ; and. the list includes 
Ixcdies’, Gentlemen's, and Children's Wear, Wedding _ Outfits, 
Infants’ Wardrobes, Wedding, Holiday, and, Birthday Presents, etc. 

The advantages gained, by all persons sending their orders to 

our Purchasing Agency have been appreciated by the large number 
AG stencn tenn soot» 0” Apes ea 
af money, time, and trouble, : 

\Mitmplen forniahed, anlgson tet of conte. \Mirenlereiere 


<option néw style of trhnkpatent sleoves {fe fo any one seiting for Uhm containing fal particulars, and 


for dinner-dress, which will etiable ladies to use their hand- | 
somé lace for dress sledves, withdut ‘cutting it to pidees. The 
lace’ is ‘set On transparent fet dP gauze, and is ‘put on in 


riaffles crossing the ari, the under part of the sleeve being} | 


composed’ of the same material ‘as the'dress.’ Phe tollette, 5 


mode'of doing business, . Remember «li are served, sot only our: 

subscribers, but any one else in want of goorls or wearing apparel. 

Address all. communications Jor our Purchasing Agency to | | 
‘MRS? MARY  THOMAS;*' 

P. 0. BOX 1626, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS ‘FOR FEBRUARY. 












































LATEST STYLE FOR HOUSE-DRESS: BACK AND FRONT. 
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NEW STYLE FOR WALKING-DRESS: BACK AND FRONT. 






































DRESS FOR DINNER OR EVENING. NEW STYLE MANTLE. BONNET. 
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NEW STYLE WINTER CLOAK. OPERA CLOAK. HAT. 









































BLOUSE WAIST: BACK AND FRONT. BROGADED MANTLE. FICHU. 
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NAINSOOK SKIRT. FLANNEL CAPE. FLANNEL PETTICOAT. SURAH CORSAGE. 


























THE HOUR OF PARTING. 


FOR TWO VOICES. 





As Published by SEP. WINNER & SON, 1007 Spring Garden 8t., Philadelphia. 





Words by E. A. WHITE. Music by BELLINI. 
Andante. espressivo. 
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1, Sad hour ofparting, too quickly here, Spir - its to sev-er _link’d by eachthought, 
2. O thou bless’d Spirit, bend kindlydown! Droop-ing behold us neath adverse fate! 


Bringingthyan-guish, thy bit-ter tear, thy bit - ter tear. 
Shel-ter usfrom its with - er - ing frown, its with -’ring frown, 





THE HOUR OF PARTING. 
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Lone- ly we’ll wander through the day, Hopeless must weep through night’s de-lay; 
To thy pro-tec-tion now we flee; Safe in thy shad - ow let us be! 


Our hearts are breaking with® this farewell, with this fare-well! Fare- 
In sorrow part-ed by Fate’scompel, by stern com- pel, Fare- 
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well! Oh, must we say fare -well ? Fare - well! Oh, must we say fare -well ? 
well! It is ourJast fare-well! Fare - well!» It is ourlastfare-well! 
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